R HAS SADDLED THE TELEPHONE COMPANY , ) ; ( e 
TH A BURDEN OF SERVICE EQUAL TO ANY 
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WE HAVE TRAINED 50 YEARS 
TO DO OUR PART TODAY 


% Since long before Pearl Harbor, while New 
England and the country have strained to pre- 
pare for the inevitable day of war, the entire 
Roger Sherman organization has worked at high 
speed to help obliterate bottle necks; to help in 
the construction of army and navy bases, new 


industrial buildings, and public utilities. 


Working at top speed, much of the time on double 
shift, and many times around the clock, all 
hands,—operators, service men and foremen,— 
have proved that their training was well- 
grounded. And just as important to the success 
of their endeavors are the long-established tradi- 
tions and proven methods developed by the 
Roger Sherman Transfer Company during 50 


years of service to industry. 


Employees of the Roger Sherman Company work 
together as a single, dependable, hard hitting 
unit, with all departments cooperating to the 
advantage of the customer. One small unit in a 
huge national army of war workers; but a per- 
fectly trained unit that assures the best possible 


execution of the job at hand. 


Whether that job is hauling heavy machinery or 
materials on trucks or trailers, whether it is 
rigging, steel erection or crane rental, the Roger 
Sherman crews can be depended upon to carry 
out their assignments safely and with dispatch. 
All equipment is carefully maintained,—all oper- 


ations are insured from start to finish. 


FOR YOUR NEXT JOB—CALL ON ROGER SHERMAN 


P 


I 
toe 


TRANSFER COMPAR Y 


469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
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BLIND SPOTS 


The most gripping and inspiring saga of the war has just been told in Readers Digest for September under the title 
“They Were Expendable.” It was told to W. L. White, the author, by the four surviving officers of the heroic Motor 
Torpedo Boat Squadron, originally made up of six boats and 72 men, which rescued General MacArthur from Bataan. 
After their final miraculous escape, the last of many valiant acts, in a forlorn-hope fight against overwhelmingly superior 
Japanese forces, these four young officers—Lieutenant Commander John D. Bulkeley, Lieutenant Robert B. Kelley and 
Ensigns Anthony Akers and George E. Cox, Jr.—were ordered back to the United States by General MacArthur to give 
trainees and civilian America the benefit of their vivid battle experiences during America’s “Little Dunkirk”. It was 
another maneuver of this master strategist to remove the “blinders” from American official and civilian eyes that we 


might hear first-hand the grim struggle we’re in and see the kind of men who will win it once we give them enough 
of the kind of weapons they need. 


In this many-sided struggle there are numerous other important phases of total warfare we are often prone to 
overlook in the hectic day-to-day-struggle. One of these is the financial phase involving the rate of bond purchases and 
of taxation and their possible effects upon our economy today and tomorrow. Backing the Treasury Department’s con- 
tention that 10% of the nation’s payroll should be diverted into bonds to pay for the sinews of war, the Coca-Cola 
Company has just recently completed and released a slide film entitled “The Free American Way”, which dramatically 
throws a shaft of compelling light upon any doubts one may have concerning the need for purchasing bonds to the 
extent of 10% of income whenever. present debt obligations will permit. The climax is reached when a voice clear and 


strong accompanied by effective slides says, “A mother gave a son. A young wife and mother gave her husband. A man 
gave his life. Will you loan 10%.” 


Blind spots in the tax picture have been getting the spotlight more and more from Associations and individual 
manufacturers in recent weeks as the Treasury Department and certain administrative leaders sought to tax too heavily 
at the chief fountain-head of national income—corporations. Whether the convincing facts produced by the Conference 
Board and National Association of Manufacturers plus the testimony of numerous other organizations including our 
Association, will prove to be adequate to safeguard the absolute minimum of net profit required to keep American 


business functioning on a free basis still remains to be seen as results are evaluated at the end of the first year’s experience 
with the new 1942 tax law. 


While I might go on to mention in detail numerous other “blind spots” in the operation of our national body 
politic and the shafts of light that are being thrown on them by men who are as patriotic in their peacetime roles as 
the young Navy heroes, I shall only point out one other which I consider more serious for the present successful conduct 
of the war than any of the remaining hindrances. That “blind spot” is the multiplication of management headaches 
being added every day by government bureaus and Congress while expecting it to do the greatest production job in all 
history, with an ever-increasing shortage of experienced executives. The latest headache to be added is the renegotiation 
of contracts now being forced on the overwhelming majority of contractors by the Renegotiation Law No. 528 which 
was passed last April 28th. The gravity of the situation was brought out in strong relief by a desperate telegraphic appeal 
made by John B. Hawley, Jr., President of the Northern Pump Company, to every member of Congress late in August. 
As the head of one of the largest producers of ammunition for the United States Navy, Mr. Hawley points out 
authoritatively that production of war machinery has declined since the date of passage of the renegotiation legislation 
last April, because the very nature of the law requires contractors to diminish their shipments in order to maintain high 


costs or have their contract price cut to a point where they can’t absorb the loss once they have reached peak production 
efficiency. 


He rightly points out that “contractors are nauseated by continuous audits by inexperienced groups of local auditors 
wastefully duplicating experienced federal income tax audits, and wasting executive ability which is badly needed to 
maintain production under adverse conditions such as conscription, labor unions, material shortages, design changes, 
production schedule changes, etc. In closing he credits the Price Adjustment Boards of the Army and Navy for having 
struggled nobly to devise a suitable formula to apply the law equitably but points out that such ex post facto action 
does not permit a manufacturer to tell, either in advance of taking a contract or after, just where he is coming out. 
“Industry,” said Mr. Hawley, Jr., “can’t operate under that cloud of uncertainty. The Senate Finance Committee has 
under consideration a plan to limit profits after taxes and that is the sensible approach.” 


Time is too precious for any more serious “blind spots” that may blot out our road to victory. Let’s be thankful 
for the courageous outspoken convictions of those who would light our way. Let us hope and work and pray for intelli- 
gent action by Congress and other national leaders in line which these strong rays of common sense. 


Yl @ acl 


President. 





these busy days, who parks his feet 

on the opposite seat and his luggage 
on the seat beside him. Traveling space 
is too crowded for these onetime 
luxuries. 

Like the railroads, The Southern 
New England Telephone Company is 
handling a volume of traffic that 
dwarfs all previous experience. And it 
has a full-scale job on its hands in 
teaching the customers not to “put 
their feet on the seats,” because the 
telephone user can’t see the others 
trying to use the same facilities, or the 


[e a bold railroad passenger, in 


The war’s effect has been most 
sharply felt in calls spanning the longer 
distances—those to points outside Con- 
necticut. In the past year, these calls 
have increased nearly 50%; in some 
exchanges, as much as 385%. 

To meet the sharply-increased de- 
mands for its service, the telephone 
company would ordinarily be engaged 
in a construction program aggregating 
ten or twelve million dollars this year. 


‘But the very factors that call for such 


an undertaking make it impossible 
today. Telephone materials are also 
war materials. Copper, rubber and 


All over the state the lines are humming with ceaseless activity 
—production lines, assembly lines, air lines, telephone lines. 
How essential the latter are to regular and efficient industrial 
operation few seldom pause to consider. Here is unfolded the 
war role of SNETCO, a closeup of the telephone company “under 
fire”, with valuable tips on better war-time phone service. 


equipment tied up by his wasteful use. 

Telephone traffic means telephone 
calls—more than two million a day 
in Connecticut. One in twenty is an 
out-of-town call—which may mean a 
five-cent, five-minute conversation 
between two farmhouses in Clinton 
and Madison, or a globe-girdling offi- 
cial call to Australia. Though fewer 
than the local calls in numbers, these 
longer calls naturally involve more 
operators’ time, more wire-mileage and 
central-office equipment. 


lead, needed for wires, insulation and 
cable sheathing, are being swallowed 
up by war production. 

For the most part, then, meeting 
the nation’s telephone requirements 
means making the most of facilities 
now available. Because telephone facil- 
ities cannot be constructed overnight 
to meet sudden fluctuations in demand, 
the telephone company has always 
tried to keep its building program a 
jump ahead of actual demand. This 
fortunate circumstance is one reason 
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LINES 
ARE BUSY! 


why it has progressed thus far into the 
war without encountering greater dif- 
ficulties. 

Potentially more useful, though more 
difficult to utilize, is the spare capacity 
available at slack hours of the day. 
Like an express highway, a telephone 
system is designed to handle rush-hour 
trafic without jams. Theoretically it 
could handle a tremendous volume if 
the flow could be evened out to use 
the full capacity full-time. But there- 
in lie many problems. 

To shift the excess traffic away 
from the rush hours—mid-morning, 
mid-afternoon and early evening—the 
telephone company must work mass 
miracles in changing its customers’ 
deeply-ingrained telephone habits. It 
must undo its own work of many 
years in encouraging people to rely on 
the telephone to reach “anybody, any- 
where, at any time.” 

The Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company and the entire Bell 
System have put into this effort the 
full weight of every medium at their 
disposal. Radio announcements, news- 
paper and magazine advertising, cus- 
tomers’ bill enclosures and employee 
contacts with the public are being 
utilized to spread the revolutionary 
gospel — “Don’t telephone!” — with 
qualifications, of course. 

To get the utmost service from 
existing facilities, three main objec- 
tives must be accomplished: 

1—Elimination of nonessential 
long-distance calls to war-jammed 
switchboards in such hot spots as 















Washington, D. C., and other points 
where new needs have made previ- 
ous facilities inadequate. 


2—Diversion of all possible calls 
from the busy hours of the day to 
less busy periods—noon to 2 p. m., 
§ to 7 p. m., and after 9 p. m. 


3—Reduction in both the length 
and the number of local calls and 
elimination of time-consuming 
habits of careless usage — for 
example, call to “Information” for 
numbers readily available in the tele- 
phone directory. 


Washington affords a dramatic 
example of how much reliance is 
placed on communications in this 
global war. In a recent 12-month 
period, calls from Hartford to the 
nation’s capital have increased 69%; 
from New Haven, 130%; from 
Bridgeport, 138%; and from Water- 
bury, 170%. Widening the horizon 
reveals more extreme examples—a 
259% increase in calls between Wash- 
ington and San Francisco, and a 386% 
increase between Washington and Ot- 
tawa. Additional telephone operators 
from wherever they could be spared 
in other parts of the country have been 
moved into.the nation’s capital to 
help “man” the switchboards, but this 
step alone adds nothing to the wires 
and equipment available to handle the 
calls. Only by shutting off non-essen- 
tial calls can war calls be given a clear 
track. 


Diversion of calls away from the 
busy hours applies to local traffic as 
well as long distance. Just as a casual 
traveler mingles with war crowds in 
a busy railroad station, so do a house- 
wife’s every-day calls to a neighbor 
help clog central-office telephone 
equipment that may be needed for a 





TELEPHONES 
In the twelve months be- 











brigadier-general’s more important 
message. Ingenious as the dial switch- 
ing mechanism is, it can’t distinguish 
between a house-wife and a brigadier- 
general; and if she beats him to the 
telephone line by a split second, Uncle 
Sam’s business may have to wait. Less 
important calls must be placed outside 
the rush hours to avoid blocking those 
which should have the right-of-way. 

Less obvious but equally important 
are the seemingly minor items described 
as “time-consuming habits of careless 
usage.” Take that matter of calling 
“Information” instead of consulting 
the directory, for example. To the in- 
dividuat making the inquiry, it’s a 
matter of only a few seconds, either 
way. (Actually, he’d probably save 
both his own time and the telephone 
company’s by using his own directory, 
but he seldom thinks of that.) Unim- 
portant as those few seconds may be 
to him, they mount to impressive 
totals in the day’s work of the tele- 
phone company. Unless telephone users 
mend their ways overnight, the com- 
pany’s Information: operators will be 
asked 60,000 times tomorrow to look 
up numbers that could be found in 
the telephone directory. That’s a lot 
of inquiries to come from 440,000 
telephones, but the figure is based on 
authoritative studies. Each of these 
calls takes an average of 27 seconds, 
which adds up to a total of 458 hours 
daily—or the full time of 57 operators 
working eight hours a day. 

Even if time were the only factor, 
this would be a needless waste of labor 
which might be utilized for war work. 
But these calls also tie up central-office 
equipment through which all calls 
must go—equipment now being 
worked to capacity to handle a record- 
breaking volume of war calls, and in- 





DROP WIRE CABLES 








Telephone installers work on new equip- 
ment for an Army base in Connecticut. 
City telephone systems that took years to 
build are rivalled by those at the nation’s 
larger Army encampments. 


capable of enlargement because of 
shortages in raw materials. 

Similar waste, seemingly small but 
mounting to significant totals, occurs 
in various other ways. The business 
man who asks his secretary to “Get 
me Jones at the Bridgeport office” is 
another sinner—and more so if he then 
disappears, leaving Jones and the secre- 
tary to hold the wire open until he’s 
found or somebody’s patience wears 
out. Carelessness in handling calls or 
making memos of conversations also 
wastes telephone time and equipment 
if it necessitates repeat calls to set 
matters straight. Even answering with 

(Continued on page 29) 


CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 













Copper is chief among 
the many essential wor 
materials which go into 
the telephone wiring in 
our subscribers’ homes 
and places of business. 






The “drop wires” connect- 
ing our main lines with 
customers’ premises are 
made of bronze (copper 
and tin), covered with 
rubber ond asphalt. 





A lead-covered cable may con- 
tain as many as 4,242 copper 
wires. Nearly 150,000 miles 
of telephone wire in cable 
were installed in Connecticut 
alone last year. 





Wires, switchboards, dial equipment and other ap- 
poratus in our central offices are made from steel, 
copper, zinc, tin, nickel and almost every other war 
material. 











fore America entered the 
war the Bell System added 
1,390,000 telephones; 
each contains copper, 
aluminum, zinc and tin. 











































Like an iceberg, most of a telephone system is ‘‘submerged”—out of sight. In this graphic sketch, the 
telephone company tells its customers how metal shortages have curtailed its expansion to meet new needs. 
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FOUR IN A GAR 


By CHESTER BOWLES, State Director of the Office of Price Administration 


POOLING, to save tires and gas, is the major answer to the transportation puzzle facing war workers and 
their employers. In the ability of both to find riders for drivers and drivers for riders lies the acid test of 
industry’s ingenuity in getting employees to and from work. OPA’s state director describes below the 


machinery of pooling. 


HIS morning, the personnel 

manager in many a Connecticut 

war factory is worrying about 
the transportation problems of his 
workers. He is wondering if John 
Smith, the skilled toolmaker who 
drives 20 miles to work every day, 
managed to get that supplementary C 
gas rationing book from his War Price 
and Rationing Board last night. Did 
Bill Brown, the die-caster from East 
Granby, obtain a certificate for re- 
capped tires? Did Sam White, the ex- 
perienced set-up man whose tire casings 
were damaged, finally convince his 
local board that his need of new tires 
is urgent if he is to continue to play 
his part in war production. 

This morning, the members of the 
War Price and Rationing Boards before 
which these war workers appeared are 
worrying too. Were they right in re- 
fusing Smith a C book? Were they 
wrong in issuing Brown a certificate 
for recaps without further investiga- 
tion of his claim that he drove three 
other war workers to the job every 
day? Would their refusal to grant 
White the right to buy new tires really 
prevent him from getting to work? 

Here we have two different groups 
whose interests dovetail: the interest 


of the personnel managers is to avoid 
work-stoppages caused by transporta- 
tion problems. The interest of the 
Local Boards is to keep transportation 
inconveniences down to a minimum, 
within the provisions of the rationing 
regulations, and at the same time, to 
avoid wasting the State’s limited gas 
and rubber allotments. Therefore, it is 
logical that these two groups should 
join forces, the better to attain a com- 
mon end—victory over our enemies. 
Since the majority of Connecticut 
citizens now realize the necessary part 
rationing will play in winning this 
war, it isn’t surprising that many in- 
dustrialists have already set up inde- 
pendent plans to conserve our gas and 
rubber. The car-sharing system of the 
United Aircraft Corporation, for in- 
stance, demonstrates how far mutual 
transportation systems go toward sav- 
ing these limited commodities. Where 
10,000 cars used to park every day at 
United Aircraft six months ago, car- 
sharing has now reduced the number 
to 6,600, although the payroll lists 
have increased over this same period. 
But early in the rationing program, 
it was apparent that independent car- 
sharing plans would not be the last 
word, It became evident that state- 
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wide conservation would be best 
effected by a universal car-sharing sys- 
tem devised and coordinated by the 
State OPA. 

On July 14, we laid before the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut a plan for the organization 
of car-sharing committees in defense 
plants employing 100 or more work- 
ers. This plan is our longest step 
toward effective conservation of rub- 
ber and it immediately won the back- 
ing of the Association. 

A few days after receiving our or- 
ganizational outline, the Association 
got solidly behind it and distributed it 
to every defense factory in Connecti- 
cut with a payroll of 100 or more em- 
ployees. 

The first step in the procedure es- 
tablished by the OPA for formation of 
car-sharing schedules is the creation of 
a transportation committee in each 
factory. Both the management and the 
workers should have representation on 
these committees and in every case, 
there should be a qualified chairman 
who is able to devote a large part of 
his time to the organization of the 
plan. 

The duties of transportation com- 
mittees are (1) to study all the trans- 





portation problems of employees; (2) 
to reduce traffic peaks by recommend- 
ing re-adjustments of working shifts 
and (3) to simplify transportation 
problems by arranging for groups of 
workers from the same neighborhood 
and on the same shift to ride in the 
same automobile. 

This sounds like a big order requir- 
ing the attention of a skilled engineer, 
but it isn’t. The master plan, as all 
industrialists who have studied it will 
agree, is simple and workable. 

Once formed, the committee starts 
to gather data on the problems of 
transportation besetting the workers in 
its factory. First, the committee ob- 
tains a map of the areas where em- 
ployees reside and zones it into boxes 
of one square mile each. Copies of this 
map are placed in various convenient 
locations in the plant. Each zone will 
be numbered and workers who live, 
say, in Zone No. 1 will indicate that 
fact on a form they fill out. 

Designed by the OPA, the form is 
five inches by eight inches in size. A 
glance at the completed form will tell 
the factory’s transportation commit- 
tee where John Smith lives, what shift 
he works on, how he comes to the job, 
whether he necessarily must come by 
auto, the distance he is required to 
travel daily, the make, model and seat- 
ing capacity of his car and the num- 
ber, if any, of the workers he is now 
driving tq and from work daily. If 
Zone No. 1, as it appears on the map, 
is far removed from any public means 
of transportation such as busses, trol- 
ley cars or trains, its defense working 
residents, naturally, have to use a car 
in order to get to work. 

But since the purpose behind car- 
sharing is to get a maximum amount 
of transportation from a minimum 
number of cars, the committee is to 
determine which car it will certify for 
recapped or new tires. The commit- 
tee’s decision will be governed by such 
considerations as who in any given 
car-sharing club has the best car, the 
largest car and the car carrying the 
most insurance. Although the riders 
in this certified car may be automobile 
owners themselves with a preference 
for their own driving, they will find 
it pays to travel in the car of the com- 
mittee’s choice. 

Even though they may be eligible 
for supplemental gas, they would not 
be eligible for recapped tires under the 
proposed plan. 

The certification is done on a stand- 
ard form which is given to the em- 
ployee. With this certification of the 


OPA application forms properly pre- 
pared, the employee will receive 
prompt consideration from his Local 
War Price and Rationing Board—be- 
cause the Board will treat the commit- 
tee’s endorsement of the applicant as 
proof that he needs recapped or new 
tires, or gas, due to his war job. 

Any worker who volunteers to carry 
four fellow workers from Zone No. 1 
to work daily is bound to get prefer- 
ence from his transportation commit- 
tee. Any man who insists on driving 
alone from Zone No. 1 or sharing his 
car only on alternate days is going to 
be refused certification when his tires 
wear out; and without tires, his sup- 
plemental gas will be useless. 

Hence, while the workers play a 
purely voluntary part in the plan, its 
benefits go only to those who support 
it. Besides these obvious benefits, the 
plan produces another happy result—it 
relieves Local Boards of the burden of 
considering individually all the appli- 
cations for extra gas and recapped 
tires that pour in every day. 

If a worker can’t show a certificate 


Gare 
“Pappy, what ts car pooling?” 


Drawn for Division of Information, OEM. 


of approval from his transportation 
committee, the Board automatically 
rejects his application as failing to 
present a definite case of need. If the 
applicant is certified by the commit- 
tee, the Board passes on him without 
question. 

At this writing, state-wide coordi- 
nation of car-sharing has not started. 
By the time this article is in print, the 
program will be well advanced. OPA 
officials are hopeful of persuading a 
well-known traffic engineer to accept 
a payless position as voluntary coordi- 
nator of transportation. When this 
coordinator has been selected, he will 
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work with an advisory committee. The 
job of this council will be to, recruit 
volunteer organizers from influential 
industrial, and executive lists. These 
volunteers will go into all the fac- 
tories in Connecticut and lay the 
groundwork for establishment of 
transportation committees or check up 
in the results of car-sharing systems 
already established. 

When this plan is in full motion, it 
should cut down occupational driving 
by 40 per cent. It will save that much 
rubber and gas. It will insure our de- 
fense workers against the future when 
the acute rubber and gasoline short- 
age may prevent them from getting 
to work regularly. It will keep the 
factory wheels turning. It will go a 
long way toward winning the war. 

Typical of the willingness to put 
this plan in operation are the many 
letters received by Stanley Crute, State 
OPA Rationing Director, from manu- 
facturers who have studied the matter. 
As a sample, here is a letter from R. J. 
Ahern, Vice President and Secretary 
of the Billings and Spencer Company, 
makers of precision tools: 

“We are pleased to advise that we 
have selected our employment manager 
as well as one of our employees who 
acts in the capacity of chief of plant 
protection, as a committee on trans- 
portation. Arrangements have been 
made with one of the local tire inspec- 
tors to call at our plant once a week 
to check over requests for tires and to 
make the necessary inspection. In addi- 
tion, all requests for supplementary 
gasoline are presented to these two 
members of our organization for verifi- 
cation and authentication.” 

When car-sharing has been worked 
out satisfactorily in all defense plants 
employing 100 or more workers, we 
propose to extend its benefits to the 
smaller defense shops and other-than- 
defense plants as well as to business 
offices and stores. Though this pro- 
posal is still in the formative state, it 
is not too early to say that we visualize 
a system of inter-plant, inter-office, 
and inter-store car-sharing operated by 
a central transportation committee 
that will be set up later. 

The necessity of conserving gas and 
rubber is obvious. It is obvious, too, 
that industry is prepared to lend itself 
to the conservation program. We here 
at the OPA Headquarters in Hartford 
need industry’s help. Every Local War 
Price and Rationing Board in the State 
will be over-joyed to receive the assist- 
ance from industry as mapped out in 
this transportation committee plan. 





HOW GOOD IS YOUR I. T.*? 


* Industrial Training 


By ALFRED J.GRIFFIN, American Chain & Cable Company 


A former president of the Indus- 
trial Speakers’ Club of Bridgeport, 
(see CONNECTICUT INDUS- 
TRY, January, 1942) Mr. Griffin 
of the Sales Promotion Department, 
American Chain Division, Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Company is 
now giving TWI instruction in 
Bridgeport plants. The quiz on the 
next page has been built from Mr. 
Griffin’s TWI teaching experiences 
and the article accompanying it 
explains why the TWI program 
offers a major solution to increased 
production. 


BOUT a month ago, a grey- 

haired man rose to his feet and 

turned to the other foremen in 
the room. 


“I guess,” he said, “most of 
you foremen knew that I came to 
these ‘Job Instructor Training’ 
sessions with a chip on my 
shoulder.” He smiled as he looked 
around. “Well, I’m telling you 
fellows now, that in my opinion, 
this is the best thing for foremen 
and shop trainers that’s come 
along in years. This is the most 
effective job training method that 
I’ve seen.” 


After speaking his piece, the man 
sat down. 


Pass Along the Know-how 


The man who said this is a super- 
visor for a medium-sized Connecticut 
Industrial plant which has just com- 
pleted a series of “Job Instructor 
Training” groups for foremen and 
skilled workers. That supervisor had 
come into the sessions expecting dull, 
uninteresting lectures. Instead, he had 
taken part in a live, straight-from-the- 


Gene Semaga a skilled worker “tbreaks-in” 
new worker. 
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shoulder training program based on 
practical shop methods. These ten 
hours gave him a sure-fire answer to 
a problem that confronts every man 
responsible for new, untrained help. 
In a very short time, this man knew 
how to get a4 man to do a JOB cor- 
rectly, quickly, and conscientiously— 
how to make a worker do the job just 
as he, the foreman, wanted him to do it 
—how to pass along the “know-how” 
of a job to the worker. “Job Instructor 
Training” does not teach foremen how 
to assemble axles, or run a milling 
machine, or mix chemicals in a pow- 
der plant. What it does is to impress 
on the supervisors who do know how 
to assemble axles or run a milling ma- 
chine or mix chemicals in a powder 
plant how to pass along that knowl- 
edge to others in the most simple, effec- 
tive and rapid manner. The most tech- 
nically competent supervisors are often 
the ones who benefit most by this 
simple drill in imparting knowledge. 
How to explain a new job to a worker 
is a skill every supervisor needs every 
day. 


No Lectures Allowed 


“Job Instructor Training” is suc- 
cessful with foremen because it com- 
bines two essentials that make for 


(Continued on page 25) 





QUIZ 


There are certain basic rules that make a good industrial trainer. By industrial trainer we mean anyone in 


your plant who trains men or women on new jobs. Many of the basic rules for industrial trainers are brought out 
in this QUIZ based on the War Manpower Commission’s “Training within Industry” plan. Try it! Then have your 
foremen or training personnel take the test. Their score may well mean the difference between costly labor turn- 
over or INCREASED PRODUCTION. Score yourself 10 for each correct answer. Correct answers and averages 
given at the end of this article on page 26. 


A. 


MEETING THE NEW WORKER. 

The first few minutes can make or break “‘new help”—What do you do? 

1. Ask him if he knows any “big shots” in the company. 

2. Keep him waiting for a few minutes. 

3. Ask him a lot of questions. 

4. Put him at ease. 

5. Size him up and tell him he doesn’t look too good. 

HANDLING THE NEW WORKER. 

How do you handle this new worker when he comes to you for training? 

1. I show him who’s boss. 

2. Let him walk around—get used to the place. 

3. Find out what he knows. 

4. Warn him against loafing. 

§. Turn him over to an assistant for the first hour. 

EXPLAINING THE JOB. 

How do you “teach” the new recruit his job? 

I let him watch an operator for a half day. 

I slowly and carefully TELL him how to do this job. 

I sit opposite him and SHOW the operations. 

I tell, show and illustrate one point at a time. 

I impress on him that it’s a simple job—anyone can do it. 

THE WORKER’S FIRST TRY. 

When you turn over the job to your new worker, what’s your approach? 
I let him do it wrong, then I show him the correct way again. 


1 

2. I let him work the job and tell him to check with the fellow at the next bench. 
3. Ihave him do the job and explain each operation as he does it. 
4 
5 


i 
z 
3. 
4. 
5. 


I give him the job and come back in fifteen minutes. 
I tell him any dumbbell should be able to get the knack of this job immediately. 
PUTTING HIM ON HIS OWN. 
Now the worker has done the job correctly. Is your job finished? 
1. I tell the worker where to get the work, to check everything only with me, and where to put finished work. 
2. I show him where the men’s room is and keep an eye on him. 
3. Lexplain that the inspectors will reject all his bad pieces. 
4. I point out that he has to start producing from then on. 
§. I tell him the only time he’ll see me again is if he causes trouble or if his work is bad. 
SIZING UP THE “GREEN HELP”. 
Your attitude towards new heip has a lot to do with production. How do you size em up? 
1. Green workers are an expense for months and I tell them so. 
2. I figure all new workers are dumb, so I don’t let them do anything unless I’m near. 
3. Most newcomers now are “wiseguys” so I put them in their place PRONTO. 
4. Ihaven’t time to study new workers. I put them right to work without any fancy business. 
§. try to put myself in their shoes. 
CORRECTING THE NEW HELP. 


Mistakes occur in every shop especially when “green” help handles important jobs. How do you control this 
ticklish situation? 

I give him Hell—he’ll know better next time. 

I talk straight—in private—and show the worker how to improve. 

I “baw!” him out in front of everyone—then they all learn a lesson. 

I put him on another less important job immediately. 

I put his name on our “bonehead list”—a scoreboard of major mistakes that hangs at one end of the room. 





CONNECTICUT BREEZES 
CATGH ARMY-NAVY “E’S’ 


“E” for Excellence: Hamilton Standard Propeller, Division, United Aircraft; Pratt © Whitney, Division 
Niles-Bement-Pond; Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp.; Cushman Chuck Co.; Hanson-Whitney Machine Co.; Scovill 
Manufacturing Co.; Remington Arms; Handy & Harman; Veeder-Root; New Britain Machine. 


AR plants in Connecticut 
are winning their share of 
the new Army-Navy Joint 


Production Award for outstanding 
contribution to the war effort. 

Defying an August downpour, 2,000 
employees of Hamilton Standard 
Propeller Division of United Aircraft, 
East Hartford, heard Rear Admiral 
John H. Towers, U. S. N., chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, hail the 
organization as “the largest producer 
of aircraft propellers in the world,” in 
presenting the coveted pennant. It was 
the first such award to any concern in 
the aviation industry. 

Admiral Towers mentioned that 
Hamilton Standard produced roughly 
three-quarters of the propellers re- 
quired for American combat ships and 
advanced trainers and a majority of 
the propellers needed for British planes. 

Accepting the burgee, General Man- 
ager Sidney A. Stewart congratulated 
the employees on their cooperation 
“‘which has been so essential in the past 
and will be even more important as 
our tasks become greater.” In response 
to the giving of “E” pins to members 
of the War Production Drive commit- 
tee, James R. Hooker, head of the AFL 
local at the plant, said the employees 
“here today make the solemn resolve 
to stay on the job until the war is 
won.” 

The pennant and token pins were 
also pre:ented in concurrent ceremonies 
at the Division’s Pawcatuck plant. 


Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond, West Hartford, was 
awarded the Army and Navy burgee 
on August 20 in a colorful and impres- 
sive ceremony which also included the 
dedication of its two newest buildings. 

To the thousands of workers pres- 
ent, many of whom wore veterans’ 
caps, Lieut. General William S. Knud- 
sen, War Department production 
chief, said: “Your brothers or friends 
are fighting somewhere, on land, on 
sea and in the air. On the tools they 
have to fight with, the planes, the 


mo ee 


tanks, the guns and the ships, depend 
their lives and the future of your 
homes and your children.” President 
Clayton R. Burt said production was 
at eight times the normal rate, and the 
working force had increased in three 
years from 1,800 to about 7,000. 

In a surprise action by Col. E. A. 
Deeds, board chairman, the new build- 
ing in which the exercises were held 
was dedicated in honor of General 
Knudsen. The other was named for 
General MacArthur. Governor Hur- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Lt. Gen. William S$. Knudsen presents the Army-Navy “E” to Pratt & Whitney Divi- 
sion, Niles-Bement-Pond at ceremony held August 20. Later in the program Lt. Gen. 
Knudsen accepted the dedication of two new Pratt & Whitney buildings in behalf of 
both himself and General Douglas MacArthur. (Pratt & Whitney Photo) 
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GHLORINATED HYDROCARBONS 


By ALLAN L. COLEMAN, Chief Industrial Hygienist, State Bureau of 


Industrial Hygiene 


HE most important chlorin- 

ated hydrocarbons used in in- 

dustry are liquids at ordinary 
temperatures. There has been a rapid 
development in the use of these ma- 
terials as fumigants, solvents, degreas- 
ers, paint removers, dry cleaners and 
for the extraction of various substances 
in the chemical and drug industries. 
They are prepared by the substitution 
of chlorine atoms for hydrogen atoms 
in hydrocarbon compounds and are 
toxicologically much more active than 
the hydrocarbon from which they are 
prepared. The physical and chemical 
properties of these materials vary 
within wide limits. Some are much 
more volatile than others. While some 
are quite stable under usual conditions 
of operation, others are easily decom- 
posed by water, heat, light or metals. 
Hydrochloric acid usually results from 
such decomposition, although under 
certain conditions phosgene may be 
formed. For example, methyl chloride 
breaks down on contact with flame or 
hot surfaces to form phosgene and 
hydrochloric acid. 


As a class, the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons have a marked effect on the 
nervous system, and exert a narcotic 
effect upon exposure to high concen- 
trations for short periods of time. 
More important in industry, however, 
are the injuries which may result from 
long and repeated exposure to lower 
concentrations. Chronic poisoning may 
cause specific nervous injuries, injury 
to the liver or in certain instances to 
the kidneys. While it is true that 
definite health hazards are associated 
with the use of the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, they are an extremely useful 
group of chemicals and may be used 
with safety if their hazardous prop- 
erties are recognized and the concen- 
tration of their vapors are kept below 
levels which will adversely affect the 
health of workers exposed to them. 


Some of the more important mem- 
bers if this series are Methyl Chloride, 
Methylene Chloride, Carbon Tetra- 
chloride, Ethylene Dichloride, Tetra- 
chlorethane, Trichlorethylene, Tetra- 
chlorethylene, Chloroprene and the 
Chlorinated Naphthalenes and Di- 
phenyls. 


Methyl Chloride (monochlor- 
methane) 

This compound is a gas at ordinary 
temperatures and pressure and _ is 
chiefly used as a refrigerant in indus- 
try. It has a sweet odor which is not 
unpleasant nor sufficiently irritating 
to act as a warning agent in harmful 
concentrations. Cases of methyl chlo- 
ride poisoning have resulted from leaks 
in refrigerator machines and systems. 
The characteristic symptoms are 
drowsiness, mental confusion, nausea 
and vomiting. In some cases, death has 
occurred after apparent recovery. 


Methylene Chloride (dichlor- 
methane) 

Methylene chloride is a liquid at or- 
dinary temperatures and is a solvent 
for cellulose acetate, fats, oils and 
rubber. It is used in cleaning fluids, 
paint removers, and in the artificial 
silk industry as a “stretching” solvent. 
No cases of poisonings have been re- 
ported in the literature which could 
be attributed to exposure to this sol- 
vent alone. Although Methylene Chlo- 
ride is probably one of the most harm- 
less of the chlorinated hydrocarbon 
series, its use as a paint remover in 
confined places or in unventilated 
rooms would be very likely to give 
rise to symptoms of mild anesthesia. 


Carbon Tetrachloride (tetrachlor- 
methane) 

Carbon tetrachloride has a charac- 
teristic sweet odor, similar to chloro- 
form. It is non-inflammable, but de- 
composes with the formation of small 
quantities of hydrochloric acid and 
phosgene at elevated temperatures. 

Carbon tetrachloride is used as a 
dry cleaning agent, as a degreaser for 
metal parts, as a solvent for resins, in 
fire extinguishers, and as a constituent 
in insecticide sprays and soap solutions. 
Because of its non-inflammability, it 
is being used in many industries. 

The toxic action of carbon tetra- 
chloride is similar to that of chloro- 
form, but its effects are more pro- 
nounced. The following symptoms 
may be looked for in cases of carbon 
tetrachloride poisoning: irritation of 
the nose, eyes and throat, headache, 
nausea, vomiting, loss of appetite, ner- 
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Degreasing unit in operation 
location of absorption tube for determin- 
ing chlorinated hydrocarbon vapor con- 
centration above front edge of degreaser. 


showing 


vousness and mental confusion. Early 
symptoms which are comparatively 
slight are vertigo, air hunger and 
weakness, with a tendency to become 
more pronounced after leaving work. 
Loss of weight and palor are also ob- 
served. Among the physical findings 
which may occur are: necrosis of the 
liver, irritative nephritis, secondary 
anemia, slight jaundice and restriction 
of visual fields. 

It has been concluded, following 
careful research, that 100 parts of 
carbon tetrachloride per million parts 
of air is the maximum safe concentra- 
tion for continuous daily exposure of 
workmen and that this exposure may 
be repeated day after day without in- 
jurious effects on the health of the 
worker. It was also concluded that 
concentrations as high as 1,000 parts 
per million are safe for a daily half- 
hour exposure provided the average 
daily exposure does not exceed 100 
parts per million. Experience has now 
shown that it is entirely practicable 
to keep concentrations of carbon tetra- 
chloride within these lim'ts and that 
this material like other organic sol- 
vents, can be used without injury to 





health if exposures are kept below the 
maximum concentration known to 
adversely affect health. 

The least detectable odor of tetra- 
chloride is somewhat lower than .the 
maximum safe concentration of 100 
parts per million. If more than a faint 
odor of carbon tetrachloride is noticed 
on entering a workroom, it is an indi- 
cation that additional ventilation 
should be provided. The nose should 
not be relied upon to warn of possible 
danger. Methods are available for deter- 
mining atmospheric concentrations of 
vapors which may be present in indus- 
trial atmospheres, and by utilizing 
them the degree of any health haz- 
ard may be accurately evaluated. The 
results of such determinations are often 
of value in the development of any 
necessary control measures. 


Ethylene Dichloride (symmetrical 
dichlorethane ) 

Ethylene dichloride has a pleasant 
chloroform-like odor and is an excel- 
lent solvents for fats, resins and rub- 
ber. It ignites in open flames but will 
not support combustion. Its use in in- 
dustry has increased due to its stability 
in the presence of moisture, air, heat 
and metals. It is used commercially in 
the separation of mineral oil and par- 
affine wax, as a cleaning fluid, an in- 
secticide and in the extraction of 
edible oils and fats. 

Several acute cases of ethylene di- 
chloride poisoning have resulted from 
exposure to high concentrations of the 


vapor in confined areas. Symptoms ob- 
served consisted of giddiness, nausea, 
vomiting and drowsiness. Ordinarily, 
its distinct odor and the symptoms re- 
sulting from exposure to the vapor 
give adequate warning at relatively 
safe concentrations. Corneal opacity 
may result from exposure to ethylene 
dichloride vapor. It has been demon- 
strated that the cloudy condition of 
the cornea is due to specific toxic ac- 
tion and not to local irritation. 


Tetrachlorethane (symmetrical tet- 
rachlorethane) 

Tetrachlorethane is used as a solvent 
for fats, oils, cellulose acetate and 
nitrate, rubber, resins, tar, pitch, 
waxes and sulfur. It is used in paint 
removers, lacquers, floor waxes and 
rubber cements. Due to its toxic effects 
when used as aeroplane “dope” during 
the last war, its use in the aviation in- 
dustry has been very much restricted. 
There are legal limitations to its use 
in many countries. 

Tetrachlorethane is the most poison- 
ous of the halogenated aliphatic hydro- 
carbons. The early symptoms of poi- 
soning begin with fatigue, general ner- 
vousness, and loss of appetite, which 
are followed by nausea, vomiting and 
dizziness. If exposure is continued in- 
tense jaundice ensues, vomiting be- 
comes worse, and coma usually fol- 
lowed by death in severe cases. Tetra- 
chlorethane presents a very serious in- 
dustrial hazard insomuch as the devel- 
opment of symptoms occurs so rapidly 


Rear view of degreasing unit showing exhaust tap for slot exhaust at 
rear of unit together with rear and side baffles to prevent toxic solvent 


vapor dispersion, 
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and the nervous and gastro-intestinal 
systems are affected. 


Trichlorethylene 


Trichlorethylene is known commer- 
cially as Chlorylene, Trieline, Westro- 
sol, Benzinol, Cricolsolv, Fleck-Flip, 
Blacosolvy, Cecolene, Perm-A-Chlor, 
Triclene, Lamadin, Lithruin, Petzinol, 
Trial, Vestrol, etc. It has a pleasant 
chloroform-like odor. Trichlorethylene 
is used extensively for degreasing 
metal parts and in the extraction of 
various fats aid oils. 

It is decomposed by moisture with 
the formation of hydrochloric acid. 
Stabilizing agents are often added to 
prevent or retard its decomposition. 

The acute toxic action of trichlor- 
ethylene consists mainly in a depres- 
sion of the central nervous system 
which may be of short duration fol- 
lowed rapidly by complete recovery but 
which may easily become fatal if the 
patient is not immediately removed 
from the exposure. 

Continued exposure to low concen- 
trations of trichlorethylene causes a 
pleasant feeling of intoxication and 
may lead to a craving for such ex- 
posure. As soon as there are any indi- 
cations that worker is developing an 
addiction, he should be removed from 
the exposure to another operation. In 
some instances, workers experiencing 
symptoms of chronic poisoning have 
hesitated to report the condition, be- 
lieving that they would be taken from 
the operation. 


Tetrachlorethylene (perchlorethyl- 
ene) 

Tetrachlorethylene is stable to 
moisture and is a good solvent for oils, 
fats and resins and for cellulose ace- 
tate. Its odor is. similar to that of tri- 
chlorethylene, but weaker. 

Tetrachlorethylene is, to some ex- 
tent, a narcotic and is usually con- 
sidered to be of comparatively slight 
toxicity. No cases of toxic effects have 
been reported in the literature which 
could be attributed solely to this ma- 
terial. From a practical point-of-view, 
however, the toxicity of this material 
should be regarded as about the same 
as trichlorethylene. 


Chloroprene 
diene) 
Chloroprene is a colorless liquid used 
as a starting material in the manufac- 
ture of the synthetic rubber Duprene. 
Experiments have indicated that this 
material is toxic and should be handled 


(2-chloro-1,2 _ buta- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Acquisition 





MAGGI COMPANY of Switzerland 
will produce at a newly completed 
plant in New Milford, seasonings and 
bouillon cubes formerly imported into 
this country from abroad. Shipping 
difficulties were responsible for the 60- 
year-old Swiss firm setting up an 
American plant, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Turner Construc- 
tion Company, which built it. A spe- 
cial engineering staff headed by Dr. 
Paul Stoll of the Maggi Company, co- 
operated in the design of the buildings 
and directed installation of special 
equipment. 


Anniversary 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT & 
POWER observed its silver anniver- 
sary simply and without fanfare by 
reviewing 25 years of service in its 
consumer publication, “Connecticut 
Light News”. Writing to company 
customers, V. L. Campbell, C. L. & P. 
president, stated, “In normal times the 
attainment of our 25th year as a Com- 
pany would merit a celebration. There 
is no time for celebrations. . . . We 
are proud of our Company, our em- 
ployees, our contribution to the de- 
velopment of this State and, 
with faith in the future, pledge our- 
selves to continue serving Connecticut 
to the best of our ability—in the hope 
that we may, in time, observe other 
anniversaries.” 


Calendar 


A FIRE FIGHTING demonstration 


with Dugas dry compound and equip- 
ment will be held at 2 p. m., Thursday, 
September 17, at Bushnell Park, Hart- 
ford, with permission of the Hartford 
Fire Department and the City Park 
Department. The research chemical 
engineer of Anso Chemical Company 
will stage a variety of fires most 
hazardous to war production indus- 
tries. Special hazards will be worked 
out publicly if the company is in- 
formed in advance of the demonstra- 
tion, or privately upon request. 

Requests for special demonstrations 
should be made of Fred E. Sharpe, 
Connecticut representative of General 
Equipment Corporation, 71 Tunxis 
Avenue, Bloomfield, Connecticut. 

All manufacturers or businessmen 
in the Hartford County area are in- 
vited to witness the company’s fire 
fighting equipment during this demon- 
stration. 


Celebration 


WILLIAM R. WEBSTER, chairman 
of the board of Bridgeport Brass, ob- 
served his 45th anniversary on the 
same day the company’s new Navy 
plant was formally opened. Mr. Web- 
ster has been an important contribu- 
tor to the development of Bridgeport 
Brass in particular and the brass in- 
dustry in general, which he entered 50 
years ago. Today, aside from his deci- 
sion to introduce electric melting to 


CREATIVE IMAGINATION IS NEEDED 


. . » to originate practical Folding Paper Box containers to take the 
place of metal cans and plastic boxes that many houses have been 
habitually using in their packaging. 


the brass industry, Mr. Webster is 
proudest of the record of the organi- 
zation he assembled within the com- 
pany . . . “Early in my connection 
with Bridgeport Brass,” he recollected 
during an interview, “I decided there 
were many important engineering 
problems to be solved if maximum re- 
sults were to be achieved.” Now one 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
copper, brass and bronze, he has con- 
tributed papers to many scientific or- 
ganizations and is a member of several 
of them. 


Died 


HOWARD J. CASTLE, president 
and trust office of Torrington National 
Bank and Trust Company and director 
of The Torrington Company, Turner 
and Seymour Hardware and Plainville 
Casting, died at Charlotte Hunger- 
ford Hospital, Torrington, last month 
at the age of 64. 

Born November 22, 1877 in Litch- 
field, Mr. Castle moved to Torrington 
in 1898. Besides his directorships he 
was executive vice-president of the 
Torrington Building: Company, treas- 
urer of the Charlotte Hungerford Hos- 
pital, director and trustee of the 
Y. M. C. A., and former president of 
Hotchkiss Brothers. He was also a for- 
mer member of the city Board of 
Finance. 

Mr. Castle was a vestryman of Trin- 
ity Church, a member of the Elks 
Club, Torrington Country Club, Tor- 
rington Club and a 32nd Degree 
Mason. 


We have found that “Necessity is the Mother of Invention” 


—helpfully benefiting customers who were up against it for 
ideas. 


“Problems” stimulate our ingenuity. If you have one in 
packaging, ask our representative to call for a talk. 
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32 Years of 
Distinguished Service 


One advancement after another 
—covering more than three dec- 
ades—has built up Allen’s capacity 
for this emergency. Plant equip- 
ment and product-improvement 
have “worked their way up” to 
the top. 


Training started in 1910 has 
qualified this organization to main- 
tain manufacturing standards 
under war pressure. Quality has 
not been demoted in the all-out 
production-drive. 


On their RECORD in the hollow 
screw field, “Allens” have been 
promoted to _ First-in-Demand. 
Their rank is recognized as the 
earned reward for Distinguished 
Service. 


Your local Allen Distributor 
will secure for you the largest 
shipments compatible with 
your priorities and our in- 
tensified production-effort. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
CE ase) Dea tails eee 


Finance 


WAR EQUIPMENT, supplies and 


services ordered by the Government in 
the first two years of intensive war 
effort cost $129,998,000,000, the War 
Production Board has announced. 


During the first twelve months— 
July, 1940 through June, 1941—war 
contracts and commitments amounted 
to $27,801,000,000; in the next 
twelve months ended June 30, 1942, 
they amounted to $102,197,000,000. 


June, 1942 contracts and commit- 
ments rose to $12,098,000,000, an in- 
crease of $2,367,000,000 over May. 
This was the highest monthly figure 
since March, when the volume of war 
contracting reached $16,395,000,000. 

he peak month was February, this 
year, when $20,932,000,000 of goods 
and services were reported ordered by 
the Government for the prosecution 
of the war. 


Industrial Relations 


NAUGATUCK VALLEY employees 


of American Brass received an esti- 
mated $770,000 in back pay a few 
weeks ago. At the same time the com- 
pany and representatives of the joint 
Waterbury, Torrington and Ansonia 
CIO bargaining committee also agreed 
upon terms for a new contract based 
on the recent order of the War Labor 
Board, which awarded employees a 
general raise of eight cents an hour. 


MORE THAN 350 employees of 
Gaytee Department of U. S. Rubber 
in Naugatuck, employed on defense 
work, were forced to stop work re- 
cently when the department’s service 
men refused to work until a wage ad- 
justment had been made. The presi- 
dent of United Rubber Workers Local, 
CIO, said he had asked service men 
to return to work at six o’clock the 
next morning to avert a complete stop- 
page of production. But the men “de- 
cided to take a holiday” after waiting 
three weeks for a decision on the re- 
quest for increases. 


ref 


A MAXIMUM work week of six 
eight-hour days or forty-eight hours 
a week was proposed for 12,000,000 
workers in war plants by eight gov- 
ernment agencies in a joint statement 
of policy. This proposal is designed to 
end employment of 1,500,000 work- 
ers for more than 48 hours a week 
because their health and efficiency are 
considered to have been impaired by 
excessive hours. 

Officials of several agencies have 
been studying effects of lengthening 
work weeks in war plants, and have 
reported mounting accident rates. The 
National Safety Council said industrial 
accidents were increasing because of 
fatigue brought on by longer hours on 


the job. 
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JOB PLACEMENTS by the United 


States Employment Service were close 
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to the million mark in June, increas- 
ing sharply for the fourth successive 
month, according to Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


More than 644,000 jobs in factories, 
shipyards, and offices were filled—43 
percent more than in June, 1941 and 
double the number filled by the public 
employment offices in June, 1940. 


Farm placements totaled about 281,- 
000, an increase of 54 percent over 
the previous month and 60 percent 
higher than in June of 1940 and 1941. 


Personnel 


P. E. BARTH, president of Sargent 
and Company, New Haven, since 
October, 1928, has left his duties and 
is now taking a much needed rest in 
Illinois after guiding the destinies of 
Sargent and Company for eight crit- 
ical years. 


Before joining Sargent he was asso- 
ciated with Simmons Hardware, St. 
Louis, Missouri; was president and gen- 
eral manager, Winchester-Simmons 
Company of Chicago, also Kansas 
City; general manager, R. M. Hollings- 
head Company, Camden, N. J., and 
sales manager of Western Cartridge, 
East Alton, Illinois. Mr. Barth has also 
been a director of the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut; is direc- 
tor of the Manufacturers Association 
of New Haven County and vice- 
president of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers Association. 


Murray Sargent of New York, a di- 
rector since 1926, was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Barth as president. He is con- 
tinuing as administrator-in-chief of 
the Society of New York Hospital. C. 
Forbes Sargent was elected first vice- 
president. 


x** 


C. H. GRANGER, formerly presi- 
dent of Waterbury Clock Company, 
Waterbury, is now serving as a mem- 
ber of the Price Adjustment Commit- 
tee of the Springfield Ordnance Dis- 
trict in Springfield, Mass. Mr. Granger, 
who was connected with the Water- 
bury Clock Company for 36 years, is 
well known among manufacturers in 
the state, as well as by governmental 
officials, for his industrial management 
abilities. 


TWO TOP executives have been ap- 
pointed for the new Kansas City plant 
of United Aircraft, which will build 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engines, it 
has been announced by H. Mansfield 
Horner, vice-president of United Air- 
craft Corporation of Missouri. Both 
men, Frederick G. Dawson, named 


Mallet, named assistant general man- 
ager, have been connected with the 
organization for 13 years. 


x 


DEWEY L. PIERCE of Riverside, has 
been appointed Commodity Procure- 
ment Advisor on Paint, Varnish, Lac- 


manager, and Leonard C. quer and Waxes for the Procurement 


oo KEWMAMETAL” 10: wor. 
in rour Mtachine Shope 


KENNAMETAL, because of its strength, hardness 
and crater-resistance, reduces machining time on 
hardened steels in three ways. First, it can be used 
at a wider range of speeds than other carbides. 
Second, it can take deeper cuts. And third, it 
removes more metal between grinds. 

All of these advantages mean that KENNAMETAL 
allows every machine to do as much as 50% more 
work in any given time. Production is increased, 
costs are lowered . . . and 90 minutes’ work 
is done in every hour of operation. 

If one of your jobs is to increase production of steel 
parts, get the details about KENNAMETAL. Write 


for the Vest Pocket Manual. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF KENNAMETAL 
Apply Coolant in Continuous Flow 


If coolant is used, it should be applied in a 
steady flow, forced against the tool with suf- 
ficient pressure to give complete immersion 
at all times. 


Connecticut Representative: 
R. S. HUDGINS, JR., 
965 Farmington Ave., West Hartford 


* Invented and Manufactured in U. S. A. . 


MSKENNA METALS ¢@ 


179 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PA. 
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Policy Division of the War Production 
Board. He succeeds Edgar S. Black- 
ledge, who has resigned to return to 
private industry. 

Mr. Pierce was formerly with the 
OPA. Prior to last December he was 
executive vice-president and director 
of the C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color 
Co. and the New Jersey Paint Com- 
pany, subsidiaries of Sapolin. Before 
that he headed F. O. Pierce, paint and 
varnish manufacturers of Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
xk * 


WILLIAM T. JEBB, manager of 
Connecticut Light & Power in Water- 
bury, is now president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Waterbury, succeed- 
ing John A. Coe, Jr., a vice-president 
of American Brass, who has served two 
years. 


Progress 


CONNECTICUT BROADCAST- 
ING SYSTEM has just been organ- 
ized into a network to give state-wide 
coverage. The stations and representa- 
tives included in this network are: 
WNAB Bridgeport, Levon Thomas; 
WNBC Hartford, Richard Davis; 
WELI New Haven, James T. Milne; 
WNLC New London, Gerald Morey; 
WSRR_ Stamford, Harold Meyer; 
WATR Waterbury, Harold Thomas. 
The representative of the network is 
Michael J. Goode, 221 Orange St., 
New Haven, with whom arrangements 
may be made for complete network 
programs. 
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Publications 


WALLINGFORD Chamber of Com- 


merce has issued a new brochure, fully 
illustrated and full of facts about the 
city and its history, business, industry, 
educational and recreational facilities 
and opportunities for prospective resi- 
dents. Copies may be had by addressing 
Nick Bellows, secretary of the Cham- 
ber. 


x *k * 
BRISTOL of Waterbury describes its 


system of automatic control for regu- 
lating gas saturation in natural gas 
distribution systems in Bulletin No. 
43. Another bulletin, No. 103, gives 
information concerning the applica- 
tion of automatic control instruments 
on synthetic rubber processes. A third 
folder is devoted to the application of 
telemetering to the measurement of 
gas distribution pressures, with infor- 
mation about remote pressure measure- 
ment and remote automatic pressure 
control. 


Pulse 


DICTAPHONE has announced a Re- 
location Service, offering to buy for 
cash dictating and transcribing equip- 
ment not urgently needed for the war 
effort and re-locating it with concerns 
or individuals to whom the war has 
brought a mass of business detail for- 
merly undreamed of. Merrill B. Sands, 
Dictaphone president, describing the 
new service to potential suppliers of 


PHOTO: RETOUCHING 
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unwanted or unused equipment said in 
part, “. . . we consider it our privi- 
lege and patriotic duty to promote 
such a service.” 


x * 


DIRECTORS of Connecticut Light 
and Power declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 55 cents per share payable on 
the common stock October 1, 1942. 
This is the second reduction made this 
year. The company had paid 75 cents 
on its common stock quarterly for 
many years, until last July when the 
dividend was reduced to 62'4 cents. 
President C. L. Campbell stated that 
the question of determining a proper 
rate for dividend on the common stock, 
in view of the uncertainties of the tax 
legislation, had been given a great deal 
of consideration and an effort made 
to fix a rate which the management 
could expect might be maintained for 
a reasonable time in the future. 
“While the reduction in the divi- 
dend is regrettable,” he said, “‘it is in- 
escapable in view of the pending tax 
legislation. While no definite and final 
conclusion can be reached as to what 
the taxes will amount to until Con- 
gress has enacted the tax bill, it ap- 
pears probable that one or other of 
the proposals discussed in the House, 
with some modifications, will be en- 
acted. That will mean that the Federal 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes to be 
paid by this company for this year will 
range between $3,100,000 and $3,400,- 
000 depending upon which of the plans 
is adopted. This is a large increase over 
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our Income and Excess Profits tax bill 
of $2,000,000 for the year 1941. 
“The Federal Income and Excess 
Profits Taxes paid by this company in 
1937 amounted to $449,596. The esti- 
mated tax bill for the same item for 
1942, based upon one of the House 
Bills, will amount to $3,333,453, an 
increase of $2,883,857. This increase 
in Federal Income and Excess Profits 
Taxes alone is equivalent to $2.51 per 
share of common stock. The estimated 
taxes of all kinds for 1942 will amount 
to $5,121,185, which is equivalent to 
$4.46 per share of common stock.” 


xk * 


ACCORDING to the Factory In- 
spection Division of the State Labor 
Department, employment in East 
Hartford has increased nearly 400% 
since 1938. In Bridgeport, the increase 
was 107.5%. Other statistics: In 1938, 
there were 284,736 employees listed 
in the state; at present there are 491,- 
298, an increase of 72.5%. In 1938 
there were listed 2,798 concerns while 
in 1942 the figure reads 3,384, an in- 
crease of 21.9%. 


Regulation 


WPB has recently set aside iron and 
steel necessary for the conversion of oil- 
burning furnaces to coal. “This action 
helps clear the way for conversion,” 
the WPB commented. “All a home 
owner or a plant operator needs to do 
is place his order for the necessary 
equipment with his local plumbing or 
heating contractor.” No papers re- 
quired. WPB set aside 11,009 tons of 
iron and steel for grate manufacturers 
during the last half of 1942. Because 
of the transportation situation, gov- 
ernment officials for some time have 
been urging conversion of oil burners 
to coal in the East. 


Survey 


OPA and WPB are seeking a complete 
inventory of all machinery in a survey 
of more than 300 dealers in second 
hand industrial machinery to deter- 
mine the number of machines and sub- 
stantial parts available to the war 
effort. It is hoped that this machinery 
can be put to work, thus relieving the 
pressure on machinery manufacturers 
who already are hard pressed by lack 
of materials. The inventory includes 





all used machinery, from concrete- 
mixers to commercial cake mixers. 


Taxation 


A SEVEN-PAGE brief filed with the 
Senate Finance Committee by Attor- 
ney Richard F. Berry on behalf of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut expressed objection to “ 

number of definite inequalities” in the 
corporation revenue bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives. Accord- 
ing to the Association: ‘““The proposed 
bill will have the effect, in a great 
many instances, either because of its 
provisions or lack of provisions, of 
threatening the continued existence of 
a good many Connecticut manufactur- 
ing corporations.” 


x *k * 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the 
NAM recently approved a “tax-to-the- 
limit” war financing proposal, calling 
for levies to produce $37,000,000,000 
a year. The recommendations, based on 
a nationwide series of tax conferences 
with more than 3,000 business leaders 
and war manufacturers, were made by 
J. Cheever Cowdin, chairman of its 
committee on government finances. 
Mr. Cowdin outlined details of his 
proposals to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearing on pending tax legis- 
lation. He commented that upon the 
current measure depended ‘“‘whether or 
not the United States will win this 
war of production”; and “whether 
free enterprise, after the war, will be 
able to provide employment not only 
for all present workers, but for the 
fighting forces returning to peacetime 
pursuits.” 


Training 


A HIGHLIGHT of the work in prog- 
ress at Connecticut College in its sum- 
mer “war session” was the intensive 
training of men and women to qualify 
them for service as assistants in the 
analytical laboratories of the country’s 
great aircraft, munitions, chemical an 4 
other war production plants. Training 
was given in two four-week sessions. 
These courses will assist in meeting as 
rapidly as possible the urgent need of 
war industries for chemically-trained 
men and women for work in factory 
laboratories. 
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YOU’LL APPRECIATE 
OUR SPEED 


A typical order 


received on Wednesday 
wired to our manufacturer 
was delivered on Friday 


MAY WE HELP YOU TOO? 


We represent manufacturers of 
Electronic Controls 
Timing Devices 
Transformers 
Relays and Thermostats 


ARTHUR T. HATTON & CO. 
410 Asylum St. Hartford, Conn. 


We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Furnishes Bulletin service to 
Connecticut corporations with- 
out obligation. 


Negotiates for men seeking 
connections in this area. 
Consult us in reference to 
executive, technical and cler- 
ical personnel problems. 

All registrants thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 


Specialized Personnel 
Registry 
R. H. Winslow, Director 
36 Pearl St. Tel. 2-6720 
Hartford, Conn. 























































































































































































































































U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
is interviewing hundreds of men not 
employed in war production but who 
indicated that they have industrial 
training when they filled out Selective 
Service occupational questionnaires. In 
this manner the government hopes to 
obtain manpower to bolster an acute 
skilled labor shortage in war plants. 
White collar workers and others are 
being interviewed as part of a nation- 
wide program, and already shifts have 
been made. 


xk * 


AN AIRPLANE COURIER SERV- 
ICE has been started between muni- 
tions plants and other concerns en- 
gaged in war work in Connecticut. 
Machine parts, small sub-contracting 
jobs and blueprints, as well as official 
government orders will be transported 
by the service, set up primarily for in- 
dustrial plants desiring to communi- 
cate with subcontractors. The service 
will make scheduled stops at Hartford, 
East Hartford, Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Waterbury, and Springfield, 
Mass. 


xk 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY in the 


use of transportation facilities is sav- 


CONNECTICUT AT WAR 


ing as much as 80,000 vehicle miles a 
day per plant, a survey of local war 
industries has disclosed. Doubling-up, 
car-pooling and wider use of buses in- 
stead of passenger cars by hundreds of 
thousands of war workers in this area 
are effecting savings in gasoline, rub- 
ber and machines. 


: a2 em 
FAFNIR BEARING of New Britain 


has expanded production tenfold since 
1938 to meet the heavy demands of 
the war program. A recent issue of the 
“Dragon”, published by the company, 
declared: “It is further believed that 
Fafnir’s percentage increase in produc- 
tion has been the largest in the ball 
bearing industry, and its investment 
in increased facilities the largest, both 
actually and in proportion to capitali- 
zation.” 


x wk * 


IN OPEN LETTERS from Herbert 
H. Pease, president of New Britain 
Machine and Donald M. Nelson, WPB 
head, employees were urged to in- 
crease their production in behalf of 
the government’s war efforts. Pledge 
cards were signed by workers at the 
two plants, signifying their determina- 
tion to increase output. In addition to 













































FIRST IN MIDDLETOWN to fly the Treasury Flag, awarded for 90% or greater 
employee participation in war bond purchases, was Wilcox, Crittenden. Charles A. 
Schaefer, (left) chairman of the local war bond committee and Phelps Ingersoll, Wil- 
cox, Crittenden president shake hands as the flag is raised. Others in the photo 
from left to right are: Helen Zawisa, Rose Gondek, Eugene Seagrave, Asa L. Ward, 
William H. Wilkinson with Harold D. Ferguson and William R. Batty kneeling in 


the foreground. 
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the pledge card each worker received 
a button bearing the inscription “Top 
the Top”. This inscription is the theme 
of the drive. The plant’s War Drive 
Committee is also seeking to cut down 
absences and to increase receipt of 
ideas from the workers. 


x kk 


SOME 60 BUSINESS FIRMS partici- 
pating in the commercial vehicle safety 
contest sponsored by the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce are being 
called upon to promote conservation 
of trucks, tires and gasoline while 
“rolling on the road to victory.” 
Charles M. Upham, Jr., manager of 
the Chamber’s Conservation Bureau, 
has asked all members by letter to 
join the U. S. Truck Conservation 
Corps being formed by the ODT. The 
letter points out the necessity for pre- 
ventive maintenance for every truck 
during the war emergency. 


xk 


HARTFORD veterans of past wars 
are planning to do their bit in this 
war by helping to provide Uncle Sam 
with a $50,000 pursuit ship on which 
will be emblazoned the name, “City 
of Hartford”, as an outright gift from 
the city. While plans are still in a for- 
mulative stage, tentatively they call 
for a city-wide drive for contributions 
to enable the purchase of the plane. 


2 £ 
ALL GUARDS employed by war pro- 


duction plants in the Hartford area 
are to be placed under control of the 
Army and under the orders of Major 
General Sherman Miles, commanding 
general of First Corps Area. Howéver, 
they will continue to be paid by the 
plants. It was reported, too, that plans 
are under way to have the guards 
trained in their work by Army men. 


x *k *& 
SEVERAL AUTOMOBILE DEAL- 


ERS are now manufacturing war 
goods or otherwise have converted 
their business into profitable channels. 
Connecticut dealers in this category 
include: C. & §. Motor Co., Forest- 
ville; Behrens & Bushnell, Ivoryton; 
John L. Franson, Essex; Danbury 
Buick Co., Danbury; H. D. Van- 








Charles T. Treadway (center) Horton Manufacturing board chairman, receives the 
Victory Production Citation, awarded to sporting goods manufacturers for conversion to 
war production in exercises sponsored by “Outdoor Life” magazine. Left, Godfrey 
Hammond, publisher and right, B. Ray Keever, editor of *‘Outdoor Life’’. 


Houten, Danbury; Fair Cadillac-Olds- 
mobile Co., Danbury; W. Hart Buick, 
Hartford; Chas. Lanerie, West Hart- 
ford; Pinney-DiVita Motor Sales, Tor- 
rington; Anderson Motor Car Co., 
Milford; Dumraese Motor, Milford; 
Whalley Motors, New Haven; Mystic 
Auto Station, Mystic; Carl Baker, 
Darien. Others have rented their build- 
ings to war producers or agencies; 
several more have taken to driving 
buses for war workers. 


x kk 


J. B. WILLIAMS of Glastonbury is 
engaged in manufacturing containers 
for Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, to be 
used for plastic buttons on soldiers’ 
raincoats, mackinaws, reversible par- 
kas, field jackets, shirts and underwear. 
The Williams Company’s holiday out- 
put of toilet preparations has been 
considerably curtailed to make possible 
the manufacture of war goods. 


x kk 


WAR PRODUCTION fell below 
schedule in June, according to the 
OWI, on military planes, tanks, naval 
vessels, and most types of artillery. 
Temporary shutdowns of some plants 
were blamed on faulty control of ma- 
terials. . . . There are now more than 
1,750,000 women in war industry; all 
together 13 million women are work- 
ing for a living. . . . Savings of city 
people, claims the U. S$. Labor Depart- 
ment, have been about 70% higher in 
1942 than last year. 


HAILED as the first sporting goods 
manufacturer to make a complete con- 
version to war production, Horton 
Manufacturing of Bristol was awarded 
a victory citation by “Outdoor Life” 
magazine at a special ceremony re- 
cently. At the time of the award the 
production of fishing tackle and golf 
equipment had been stopped for two 
months, and in their place were roll- 
ing out antenna for tanks, jeeps and 
trucks and parachute cords in the 
company’s Rockville plant. 

The citation was presented by God- 
frey Hammond, president of Popular 
Science Publishing Co., New York, 
publishers of the sportsman’s maga- 
zine. Accepting the citation, Charles 
T. Treadway, board chairman, said in 
part: “On May 31, 1942, we ceased 
to be a factor in the consumers goods 
market. Our conversion to the war 
effort was instantaneous and 100%.” 


x*k 


FIRST MONTH of general price 


control resulted in holding down prices 
where controls are in effect, but OPA 


Administrator Leon Henderson said 
uncontrolled food prices are showing 
a definite inflationary tendency. “The 
price of uncontrolled lamb, for 
example, went up more than 10% be- 
tween the middle of May and the 
middle of June.” He referred to the 
decline in rents as “probably the most 
widespread protection ever afforded so 
many American families by a Federal 
regulation.” 
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APPROXIMATELY 39,969,965 Ibs. 
of scrap metal and obsolete equipment 
was moved from industrial plants 
through Connecticut in one month to 
be re-processed and converted into 
vital weapons of war, according to a 
report released by Leroy P. Sawyer, 
WPB regional chief, Industrial Sal- 
vage Division. The report pointed out 
that of this total 14,398,882 pounds 
were salvaged from factories in New 
Haven county, while the New Haven 
area alone boasted a total of 6,187,074 
pounds of essential basic material. 


x wk * 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, 
INC. of Danielson has received a con- 
tract for the production of adjustable 
head bandages and calling for delivery 
of more than a million before the end 
of this year. 


ELEPHANTS KEEP AWAY 
We specialize in the problems of 
the small and medium sized ad- 
vertiser. Exceptional records of 
results at low sales cost. 

THE YANKEE WRITING SERVICE 
An Advertising Agency for the 
Smaller Advertiser 
Guilford Connecticut 


Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





Men and women work- 
ers use Protek for 
hands to prevent ma- 
chine oils, grease, etc. 
from causing skin irri- 
tations. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Distributors 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Millions of tons of scrap steel are required to keep the nation's furnaces going 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, producing quality battle-steels in 
record breaking volumes. Open-hearth steel production cannot use iron ore, 
coking-coal, and limestone alone. The addition of scrap is necessary in order 


to attain the required degree of quality. 


It is the duty of every manufacturer to “get in the scrap”. Search your plant 
today and every day for broken and wornout parts of machinery, old boilers, 
obsolete dies, pipe, old tools. Gather together every last pound of salvageable 
junk. Sell it to your nearest junk or scrap dealer. He'll keep it moving along 


to the steel mills. 
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The FULLER BRUSH Company 


Industrial Division, Hartford, Conn. 


We are cooperating with the U. S. Government's Salvage Campaign. 
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ANOTHER TREASURY FLAG recipient 


is Corrugated Box Division, Robert 
Gair Company, Portland. Left to right, 


Carlysle S. Bell, Chairman, Portland 
war bond sales committee; James W. 
Murphy, division manager; Melbert J. 


Footit, in charge of war stamp sales; 
Marie Marino, first employee to buy a 
bond and Carl R. Uriot, division ac- 
countant, in charge of war bond sales. 


WPB has launched a campaign to 
secure 600,000 typewriters from the 
ranks of business and the public at 
large. These typewriters are needed by 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Lend-Lease, and other government de- 
partments and agencies. The greatest 
need is that of the armed forces. It is 
a need which cannot be met by new 
typewriter production, since the type- 
writer industry is turning from manu- 
facture of typewriters to weapons. 
Details may be obtained through type- 
writer sales agencies. 


x *k * 


AUTOMOBILE graveyards through- 
out the country are breaking records 
in the amount of scrap metal which 
they are turning over for war produc- 
tion, it was announced by the WPB 
Conservation Division. The statement 
is based on a report received by the 
Automobile Graveyard Section of the 
Division, showing that the yards pro- 
duced 453,768 tons of scrap metal in 
one month. This is more than 300,000 


tons above the monthly average for 
1941. 


xk 


IN DENYING a general pay increase 
to 1,200 Remington Rand employees 





WLB used the wage stabilization for- 
mula which it first applied to Little 
Steel. In writing the opinion for the 
Board, Dean Wayne L. Morse, public 
member, stated: “It will not follow, 
as publicized in the press, that an ap- 
plication of the formula will result in 
a huge increase in the Nation’s wage 
bill, totaling 3 or more billion dollars. 
The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has called attention to the 
fact that over two-thirds of the manu- 
facturing industries of the country 
have already made increases equal to 
or in excess of the level fixed by the 
War Labor Board’s formula. 

“What the formula will do is place 
a terminal on the race between prices 
and wages and prevent the beginning 
of another upward spiral of general 
wage increases with their inflationary 
effects. Contrary to some re- 
ports, it does not guarantee to labor 
that existing standards of living will 
be maintained throughout the war... . 
It is elementary that an inflationary 
cost-of-living spiral will injure labor 
more than any other class of citizens.” 


"2 ® 


SPECIAL HOUSE committee on Na- 
tional Defense Migration recently 
eulogized as a model for the rest of 
the nation the close cooperation be- 
tween Connecticut war plants and the 
State Employment Service, which 
existed before that service was federal- 
ized last January. The committee set 
forth the Connecticut citation in a 
report recommending that the responsi- 
bility for rationing the labor supplv 
be assigned to the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 


se & 2 


MANUFACTURERS were urged by 
State Labor Commissioner Cornelius 
J. Danaher to provide more than 15 
minute “lunch-hours” at least for 
female employees. He urged that time 
off for eating mid-shift meals be ex- 
tended to at least one-half hour and 
said that many complaints have re- 
cently reached his office from workers 
who maintained that they were al- 
lowed insufficient time to eat their 
lunches. The “growing practice” of 
Connecticut industry to shorten lunch 
periods, the commissioner pointed out, 
has been prompted in most cases by a 
belief that in so doing greater pro- 
duction output was being attained. 
“T am heartily in favor of increasing 
war production as much as possible,” 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT PROTECTION 


You are invited to write for circulars on 


Federal Tear Gas Weapons to handle 
rioters, saboteurs without resort to fire 
arms. 

It is better for plant guards to gas 
intruders or trespassers with Federal Tear 
Gas Police Billies than to shoot them down. 
Free circulars on Fingerprint Equipment, 
self-inking pads which get you away from 
the obsolete ink roller. Federal Tear Gas 
circulars, Reising Sub-machine Guns, 
Police badges, parking signs, handcuffs, 
helmets and nightsticks. No obligation. 
Write for them. 


LLOYD CURTISS 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. 
19 Badeau Avenue, Summit, N. J. 





AVAILABLE:— 


Mechanical engineer with busi- 
ness training and a record of ac- 
complishment. Specialized skills in- 
clude: 


@ estimator on Gov’t contracts 
@ cost methods and budget control 


@ production planning and control 
@ inventory controls 


@ administrative ability that gets 
things done 


Experienced in ferrous and non- 
ferrous metal manufacturing fields. 


Employed but seeks a connection 
in Connecticut. 


A meeting to see if he can help 
will incur no obligation. Address 
SPW-5. 





Commissioner Danaher said, ‘‘but this 
cannot be done by shortening lunch 
periods. To the contrary, such prac- 
tice ultimately results in digestive dis- 
turbances, general fatigue and a de- 
crease in production.” 


x wk * 


WPB, in an effort to salvage approxi- 
mately 100 million pounds of essen- 
tial chemicals, asked manufacturers of 
war equipment to start immediately 
programs for the recovery and recla- 
mation of wasted spray paints. The 
program is directed at recovering 
chemicals from wasted paint, accord- 
ing to Lessing J. Rosenwald, Chief of 
WPB’s Conservation Division. 



















































































































































































































































































































By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Manager, Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager, 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


FOREIGN TRADE MEETING: 
A special meeting of the Foreign 
Trade Committee of the Association 
was held at the Quinnipiack Club in 
New Haven on July 30th. Those at- 
tending the meeting and entering the 
discussions were: Harold W. French, 
(chairman) Vice President, Bridge- 
port Hardware Mfg. Corp., Bridge- 
port; A. P. Keeler, Export Manager, 
The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford; 
Edgar H. Long, Export Manager, The 


Seamless Rubber Company, New 
Haven; James E. Bryan, President, 
The Undine Twine Mills, Inc., 


Moodus; A. Ribadeneyra, Fairmount 
Aluminum Company, New York; L. 
B. Hough, Vice President, The Collins 
Company, Collinsville; H. G. Farwell, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridge- 
port; C. H. Engelke, Export Manager, 
The Miller Company, Meriden; J. G. 
Middleton, Export Manager, The 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford; A. Bordes, Export Manager, 
The Bassick Corporation, Bridgeport; 
H. J. Crawford, Sargent and Com- 
pany, New York; V. R. Ball, The 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Stamford; H. B. Duff, Sargent 
and Company, New Haven; and W. 
Adam Johnson, Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment Manager of the Association. 


Subjects covered included War Risk 
Insurance; Export Control License Re- 
jections; Inter-American Economic 
Policies; Shipping Priorities; War 
Damage Insurance on Goods in Trans- 
it; and Foreign Sales Representatives. 

On the subject of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic Policies the committee 
was of the opinion that an effort 
should be made on the part of the 
several government agencies to bring 
their stated promises of aid nearer to 
a true statement of what might reason- 
ably be expected considering the lack 
of shipping space. Fears were ex- 


pressed that unless this were done an 
anti-American attitude might develop 
as a result of extravagant unkept 
promises. 


x * 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS con- 
fronting those charged with the set- 
ting of policies of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare are ably discussed in 
an article “How Latin America is 
Helping to Win the War” by James 
S. Carson, Chairman, Education Com- 
mittee, National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, published in the Mexican-American 
Review. Parts of this article are re- 
produced here: 


“Then came Pearl Harbor and this 
again changed the entire economic 
aspect of things. The United States 
entered the shooting war and was con- 
fronted by the staggering task of send- 
ing men, equipment and munitions 
over thousands of miles of hostile seas. 
Never in all history had any country 
faced such a transportation problem. 
This suddenly became a war of ships, 
not war ships and air ships, but mer- 
chant ships. The very outcome of the 
war may depend on these cargo carry- 
ing vessels. 

“Men and munitions cannot be 
carried ten thousand miles across the 
Pacific and three thousand miles 
across the Atlantic and still leave suf- 
ficient ships to carry on Inter-Amer- 
ican trade. It takes seventeen dead- 
weight tons of shipping to transport 
one soldier, and 3.4 tons to maintain 
him 3,000 miles away from home. 
This means that to supply an army of 
two million men for Europe would 
require seven million tons of shipping. 

“The United States is working day 
and night to solve this difficulty, but 
in the interval has had to cut off to 
the irreducible minimum the necessary 
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shipping to carry on inter-American 
trade. We will build eight million 
deadweight tons of ships in 1942 and 
ten million tons in 1943. Eight thou- 
sand new ships of all types will be 
produced in 1942 and fifteen thousand 
are planned for 1943. 


x «we 


“AMERICAS MUST SAVE DE- 
MOCRACY: Never since the great 
days of the Roman Empire has such 
an opportunity been presented to any 
region of the world such as that which 
lies ahead for the Americas. If we co- 
operate economically we will save the 
democratic system and lead in the new 
era which inevitably will follow this 
war. On May 18th last at the gather- 
ing of nearly a thousand business men 
interested in international trade, and 
over which the author of this article 
had the honor to preside, a message was 
read from Secretary of State Cordel 
Hull which said: “When the war is 
over, enduring peace and advancing 
prosperity will be impossible unless 
international trade and international 
economic relations in general are estab- 
lished on the basis of fair treatment 
and mutual benefit. Our war effort it- 
self will be immensely strengthened if 
we make sure now that one of the 
principal things we are fighting for 
is the establishment of a new and 
better system of international economic 
relations.’ 


“Perhaps Mr. Hull’s words explain 
the significance of the new shift in 
inter-American trade. Sacrifices are 
necessary on the part of every one of 
the twenty nations constituting the 
Pan-American Union, but the goal to 
be achieved is worth it all. It is well 
to emphasize that the success of this 
whole plan of hemispheric economic 
cooperation which marks the new 
trend in inter-American trade, largely 
depends on two factors: the will to 
win for democracy, and ships. The 
former is indispensable for the work- 
ing out of the vision of the new era, 
the latter are necessary to maintain 
their economic life and thus permit 
them to send the vitally needed ma- 
terials for the prosecution of the war.” 


xk 


NEW GOVERNMENT POLICIES 
and their heavy obligations placed on 
exporters were discussed in an article 
by George E. Quisenberry appearing 
in the July 23rd bulletin of the Busi- 








ness Publishers International Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Quisenberry points out that 
there is a need for a closer cooperation 
between the government agencies, 
the exporters and the foreign cus- 
tomers. A digest of his article follows: 


“Nearly two-thirds of a year has 
elapsed since Pearl Harbor. In that 
crowded, frenzied period, we have 
built a great war machine. 

“With armament and arsenal pro- 
duction so vast that even we, its 
creators, have scarcely begun to real- 
ize its overwhelming potential. 


“In the development of military- 
naval-aerial striking power, around 
the world, already dealing heavy blows 
in many theaters and, as the future 
unfolds, certain to fall upon the enemy 
in crippling might— 


All Americans Affected 


“In a willing march to an all- 
embracing war economy that will 
affect the life and living of every 
American and of untold elsewhere. 


“This is the accomplishment of eight 
months. It is deep, fine, powerful. Be- 
cause of it, every American may raise 
his head high, confident of victory. 


“But now emphasis in the conduct 
of our war operation is shifting rap- 
idly. We are readjusting, making new 
alignments. Conversion is well-nigh 
complete. The limits of expansion can 
be seen and, although our strength 
will continue to grow and the peak 
of 1943 production will be far beyond 
anything we have yet known, we know 
today the requirements, the pattern, 
the overall potential of America’s war 
machine. 

“This new phase is one of consoli- 
dation—of simplifying and strength- 
ening administrative and operational 
procedure—of making basic policies 
work more efficiently—of sharing our 
gains and our sacrifices yh those 
‘friends on our team’—of carrying out 
promises—of striving for the best, 
the wisest use of all that we have. 


Changes in Washington 


“Evidence mounts that Washington 
war and military-naval agencies are 
revamping machinery of operation, re- 
vising policies, shifting control and 
operation to the new phase of the war 
effort. Most public is the reorganization 
of WPB, shifting to the better alloca- 
tion of materials. Numerous other 
agencies are similarly but more quietly 
working out changed policies. 


“In a few cases agencies have been 
denied increased funds in the 1943-44 
budget or even have been materially 
decreased thus limiting expected ex- 
pansion and halting ventures into oper- 
ations that could not be halted with 
the war’s end. In at least one depart- 
ment, perhaps typical of others, pres- 
ent personnel and operations are 
‘frozen’ for a considerable period ‘to 
take stock, to determine direction’ 
after the frantic upbuilding since the 
war’s declaration. 


“It is intimated that we are ‘set- 
tling down for the hard pull’ with ob- 
jectives more clearly understood and 
potentials defined. If this view is cor- 
rect, it is natural development, the sec- 
ond stage in forging victory over the 
powers of darkness. 


Obligations on Exporters 


“These difficult days demand the 
most efficient use of short supplies and 
make mandatory that all available 
cargo space be filled to its utmost 
capacity. In consequence, heavy obliga- 
tions are imposed both on foreign 
traders and on officials—so that we 
may ‘share equally’ with those nations 
on our side and maintain, with as little 
hardship as possible, the essential needs 
of these Good Neighbors. An incom- 
plete list of problems requiring the 
utmost skill includes: 


“Foreign traders must hold appli- 
cations to essential, required material, 
seeking balanced inventories and held 
to the minimum. 

“Close liaison between policy, con- 
trol and supply operations can properly 
be asked to reduce administrative de- 
lay and confusion, to speed shipments, 
in line with political, war and ship- 
ping requirements. Time spreads per- 
haps can be reduced by the several 
agencies and departments involved. 


Stricter Control Foreseen 


“Foreign traders must consider and 
plan for stricter control of overseas 
inventories, based on realistic under- 
standing, and provision can be asked 
for easier replenishment of distributor 
stocks of materials normally handled 
through such established and essential 
channels. Facts and more facts are 
required. 

“Particularly on heavy items, for- 
eign traders must understand that, in 
line with domestic requirements, ‘end 
use’ information steadily becomes more 


important. Most exporters are too little 
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familiar with WPB procedure and 
documentation, including use of code 
symbols under production and main- 
tenance plans. More and more, WPB 
as supply control, is becoming a for- 
eign trade factor. Incidentally, recent 
developments seem to be ending the 
log-jam on shipments of iron-steel 
under export allocations. 

“The importance of the State De- 
partment’s place in formulating over- 
all commercial, financial policies in the 
international field is revealed by list- 
ing Department agencies (several re- 
cently organized) involved in such 
affairs. Five are listed, all except one 
reporting direct to Assistant Secretary 
Acheson. They are: Commercial Pol- 
icy and Agreements, headed by Harry 
C. Hawkins; American Hemispheric 
Exports, headed by C. M. Ravendal; 
World Trade Intelligence, headed by 
John Dickey; Foreign Funds Control; 
headed by Donald Hiss, and the oldest 
of these, Commercial Affairs, headed 
by Raymond Geist.” 




















































































































































































































































































































































































Modification of Hours of Service 
for Motor Carriers Urged. The 
American Trucking Association has 
filed a petition for modification of the 
Commission’s order in Ex Parte MC-2 
and Ex Parte MC-3, dealing with 
maximum hours of service of motor 
carrier employees. The petition calls at- 
tention to the fact that, as a result 
of certain orders issued by the Office 
of Defense Transportation, blackout 
and dimout regulations have been im- 
posed in certain localities. Coupled 
with the scarcity of trained personnel 
and the speed limit of forty miles per 
hour for motor trucks, the Association 
believes there is warrant for more 
liberal hours of service for motor car- 
rier employees than those now pro- 
vided; namely, a maximum of ten 
hours per day or sixty hours per weck, 
with exceptions for specified oper- 


ations. 
xk kk 


Southern Passenger Rates Placed 
on Same Basis as Remainder of 
Country. The Southern railroads have 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to increase their 
basic passenger coach fare from 1.65 
to 2.2 cents a mile, thus placing the 
Southern rates on the same basis as 
rates in the rest of the country. 


xk k 


Seventeen Percent Reduction in 
Gasoline Tax Collections. The effec- 
tiveness of efforts to conserve tires, 
gasoline and motor vehicles, according 
to the Public Roads Administration, 
was shown by the reduction in gaso- 
line tax collections in 26 states for the 
month of June, 1942, which was 17 
per cent less than in June, 1941. Many 
people are no longer using their cars 
for non-essential purposes, while use 
of gasoline to transport war workers 
and freight for war industries has in- 
creased greatly over last year. There 
was a decrease of 21.6 percent in ve- 
hicles counted in 514 stations on rural 
highways in 43 states in May, 1942, 
compared with May, 1941. The num- 
ber of vehicles decreased 38.5 percent 
in the gasoline rationed area and 22.4 
percent in the unrationed area. There 
was a 30.7 percent reduction in ve- 
hicles counted at 205 points on rural 


TRANSPORTATION 


By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


highways in 18 states in June, 1942, 
compared with June, 1941. 


x kk 


O.D.T. Announces Regulations for 
School Bus Services. The Office of 
Defense Transportation has announced, 
as part of its tire and equipment con- 
servation program, the following six 
point program for school bus services: 
(1) Transportation shall not be fur- 
nished for students who have less than 
two miles to walk to and from school 
(except for those physically handi- 
capped, those who would be exposed 
to extreme danger, or those who would 
have to leave home unduly early or 
return after dark). (2) Transportation 
shall not be furnished where areas are 
serviced by public carrier routes. (3) 
Transportation is limited to carrying 
pupils to and from school and on 
other missions necessary to school 
work. (4) School bus schedules shall 
be staggered in order to permit buses 
to carry students of two schools on 
the same route. (5) Standing shall be 
permitted where safe. (6) Stops shall 
be reduced to a minimum. 


xkkk 


Railroads Announce Withdrawal 
of Transportation Schedules. The 
withdrawal of transportation schedules 
heretofore published or advertised has 
been announced by the railroads due 
to the unusual demands of the Gov- 
ernment for war transportation. Rail- 
roads nevertheless “will use their best 
efforts to transport all shipments with 
reasonable dispatch under the condi- 
tions prevailing at the time of move- 
ment. They cannot, however, assume 
liability for failure to maintain the 
regularity of service heretofore pre- 
vailing or to conform to schedules 
previously published and now with- 


drawn.” 
xk k * 


Forwarders Tariff Subject to Clas- 
sifications. A ruling was made by a 
special committee, appointed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
deal with tariff questions under the 
new freight forwarder law, that for- 
warders may make their tariffs sub- 
ject to classifications and classification 
exceptions published by agents for rail- 
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roads and motor carriers. Proper 
powers of attorney must be issued by 
the forwarding company taking such 
action to the publishing agent issuing 
the classification or exception sheet. 

The committee stated that where 
motor carriers participate in joint 
motor-forwarder rates with forward- 
ing companies, concurrence given by 
the motor carrier in the forwarder’s 
rate tariff is considered sufficient. The 
carrier should not be made a party to 
the classification or classification ex- 
ceptions, the committee added. 

The Commission, at the same time, 
issued regulations to govern filing of 
applications by freight forwarding 
companies for permits to operate under 
the new regulatory law, Part IV of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


x*k 


Motor Carriers Seek Use of Park- 
ways. The New York State Motor 
Truck Association, the Eastern Motor 
Freight Conference and Highway 
Transport Association and its affiliates 
are among the associations which have 
petitioned the states of New York and 
Connecticut to open the parkways 
connecting New York City with 
Southern New England to truck traf- 
fic for the period of the war emer- 
gency. It has been proposed that a test 
be made of one route; namely, the 
Hutchinson River Parkway from 
where it intersects the Boston Post 
Road in Pelham to the New York- 
Connecticut state line and the Merritt 
Parkway from the latter point to its 
intersection with the Boston Post Road 
at Milford, Connecticut. 

Benefits which would accrue are 
cited, including the following: (1) 
A saving of one-and-a-half to two 
hours in the present running time be- 
tween New York City and Milford 
and points beyond; (2) a substantial 
reduction of wear and tear on truck 
equipment; (3) reduced consumption 
of gasoline, oil and other lubricants; 
(4) reduced consumption of rubber; 
(5) elimination of the problem exist- 
ing on the Boston Post Road because 
of present dimout regulations; (6) at 
least partial elimination of the deficit 
now being experienced by the park- 
way commissions, due to the falling off 


in passenger car trafic, through the 
income derived from truck tolls. 


x wk 


Cargo Space Limited to Essential 
Materials by W.S.A. Because of 
losses through enemy action and ma- 
rine casualties, it has become neces- 
sary for the War Shipping Administra- 
tion to accelerate the application of 
its policy to limit space in ships under 
its jurisdiction to cargoes essential to 
prosecution of the war, whether the 
cargoes are for export or import. A 
substantial increase in cargo space for 
the military requirements of the 
United Nations is thus made available. 

The several different fleets of the 
United Nations are improving their 
operations as complements to each 
other for war purposes, so as to keep 
up the steady flow of men and ma- 
terials to the various theatres of war 
and to secure the most economical use 
of shipping over great distances. Re- 
gardless of flag or ownership, all 
United Nations’ ships are now directed 
into the services for which they are 
best fitted and for which they are 
most needed. 

According to the W.S.A., no essen- 
tial military cargoes have been left on 
piers because of lack of ships. 


xk * 


Petitions in Class Rate Investiga- 
tion Denied. There have been numer- 
ous petitions filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission seeking post- 
ponement of hearings in Docket 
28300, Class Rate Investigation, 1939, 
for the duration of the war. These 
petitions have all been denied by the 
Commission, indicating that it will 
proceed with the hearing which has 
now been set for September 22 at 
Indianapolis. 


xk 


Adjustment of Rates and Charges 
of Contract Carriers. All contract 
carriers by truck and water were ad- 
vised by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to adjust their rates by August 
1, 1942, so as not to exceed the high- 
est March, 1942, levels for the same 
character of service. Letters to this 
effect were sent by the O.P.A. to all 
interstate contract carriers, subject to 
1.C.C. jurisdiction. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission waived its 
usual 30-day requirements and author- 
ized these carriers to adjust their rate 
schedules on short notice wherever 


necessary to comply by August 1 with 
the price regulations. 


x Kw 


Uniform Bill of Lading Prescribed 
by W.S.A. The War Shipping Admin- 
istration has prescribed a uniform bill 
of lading which is to be used in the 
operation of all vessels under the con- 
trol of the War Shipping Administra- 
tor. This new form is to be used on 
or before August 15, 1942 on all out- 
bound shipments from continental 
United States ports excluding Alaska, 
and as soon thereafter as possible on 
all other shipments and on all subse- 
quent shipments. 

Each operator is to make out his 
own bill of lading in accordance with 
instructions of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration which relate to his par- 
ticular trade. Copies of the bill of 
lading may be obtained from any ves- 
sel operator as soon as they are off the 


press, according to a statement by 
WS.A. 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR 1. T2 


(Continued from page 8) 


quick learning. In the first place, each 
two-hour session is diamond-clear. 
Nothing can be misunderstood or mis- 
interpreted. Secondly, each session is 
extremely interesting to industrial 
men. The men in each group learn 
something practical—they learn tan- 
gible things that can be put to work 
back in the shop immediately. All of 
these ideas and methods are presented 
in a lively, interesting manner that 
gets across to these men on the hiring 
and firing line. 


Training Men How to Instruct 


For some twenty-five years, a group 
of the nation’s leaders in industrial 
training have been making a constant 
study of the training methods used 
by industry. Many times these men 
met foremen who were ideal work- 
men, knowing their jobs from A to Z. 
But for some reason or other, many 
of these foremen had considerable 
trouble passing along this knowledge 
to the new help. Every worker that 
they trained seemed to turn out to be 
dumb—couldn’t seem to pick up the 
job. Yet, both the foremen and the 
new help were trying hard. Time, 
money, and much material were wasted 
in this training method. 
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Watching training methods work are left 
to right: Anthony Fumacella, A. J. Griffin, 
Instructor and A. Enman. 


There was a good reason for this 
“breaking-in” problem. The industrial 
men mentioned above, knew that such 
foremen did not know how to instruct. 
No one had ever told them the funda- 
mentals of successful instruction. One 
of the most important duties of their 
jobs had been overlooked because most 
of them—like Topsy—had just grown 
in the job—learning the job the hard 
and long way! 


Skilled Foremen-Instructors 
Needed 


Our nation is now confronted with 
the problem of “breaking-in” millions 
of new, green workers. The men who 
must break them in, in most cases, will 
be foremen who themselves have never 
had training in job instruction. Again, 
time, money, and valuable material 
will be wasted in countless plants if 
green workers learn the hard way. 
There is an answer and a quick, con- 
venient one for manufacturers con- 
fronted with this serious probiem. It 
is based in the findings of the group 
of men who have been studying such 
industrial problems for more than 
twenty years. “Training-within-In- 
dustry” has worked these findings into 
a ten-hour “Job Instructor Training 
Program” and have made it available 
to all industrial plants doing war work. 


Here’s How it Works for You 


Let’s say that you have been doing 
a lot of hiring recently and the break- 
ing-in process has become quite a prob- 
lem. This doesn’t reflect on the qual- 
ities of your foremen—they know their 
jobs. But somewhere along the line, 
the new help isn’t coming along fast 
enough to meet production needs. 
Faced with this problem, you decide to 
find out more—as a hundred of plants 
right here in Connecticut have suc- 





cessfully found and used—about this 
“Job Instructor Training” offered by 
Training-within-Industry. Perhaps you 
investigate the results in other plants 
and find that their production is in- 
creasing, so you give the okay to start 
J.T. groups in your plant. Your own 
company may have 200 or more em- 
ployees in supervisory jobs, and in that 
case, it might be advisable for you to 
ask “Training-within-Industry” to 
train 10 or 12 of your own key men 
as Trainers to put on the program in 
your plant. As an alternative, several 
well qualified trainers, men in Con- 
necticut industry like yourself, will 
report to your plant to conduct as 
many groups (five 2-hour sessions) at 
such hours as you specify. Each group 
is limited to twelve men or women. 
These men should be your foremen— 
supervisors—or skilled workers in fact, 
all men who direct the work of others 
—from the foremen to the works man- 
ager. The trainer follows a definite 
plan of instruction—all groups, no 
matter in what part of the country 
they are located, get the same identical 
instruction. In Detroit, Connecticut, 
or San Francisco, “Training-within- 
Industry” methods are the same. 

Here’s how fast this method works. 
At the end of the first two-hour ses- 
sion, the men whom you have picked 
for this J.I.T. instruction have learned 
at least FOUR basic facts that they can 
put to work for you immediately! In 
each succeeding session, these men 
come away with additional valuable 
and practical information. There’s not 
a minute wasted—they learn and apply 
instruction methods every minute of 
their ten hours. 


The Proof is in the Results! 


Usually, in every group, there are 
one or two men who sit back, waiting 
to be shown. They’re from Missouri! 
Oddly enough—it’s amazing how often 
this happens—these same “from Miss- 
ouri” men are the men who tell the 
trainer at the end of their sessions that 
they get the most out of the training. 
These men usually end up as enthu- 
siastic approvers of T.W.I. In plant 
after plant, men who have received 
T.W.I. instructions say that it works 
wonders in the plant. Throughout the 
nation “Job Instructor Training”’ ses- 
sions have helped solve problems of 
production — safety personnel — 
and quality in such industrial plants 
as Ford, Chrysler, General Electric, 
and countless others. It’s the modern 
way to beat production records. If you 
are doing defense work, the War Man 


Power Commission offers you the bene- 
fits of “Training-within-Industry”. 
For complete details, write or phone 
—A. E. Whitehill, T.W.I. Office, 152 
Temple Street, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 


QUIZ ANSWERS 


Score yourself 10 for each correct 
answer. Some of these attitudes may 
sound silly to you but remember that 
some foremen actually feel that way! 
If you get 70 you have a perfect score 
for handling people. 50 is excellent. 
40 is average. All answers are based on 
WPB “Training within Industry” job 
training methods available to all war 
plants. Here are the correct answers: 


4—Put him at ease. 
B........3—Find out what he knows. 


C.......4—I tell, show and illustrate 
one point at a time. 
.3—I have him do the job and 
explain each operation as he 
does it. 


..1—I tell the worker where to 
get the work—to check 
everything only with me— 
and where to get finished 
work. 


5—I try to put myself in their 
shoes. 

2—I talk straight—in private 
—and show the new worker 
how to improve. 


ARMY-NAVY “E’S’ 


(Continued from page 10) 


ley was master of ceremonies, and 
Anna Kaskas of the Metropolitan 
Opera sang “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” at the opening and led in sing- 
ing “America” at the end. On the plat- 
form sat well-known local, state, and 
out-of-town industrialists. 

The “E” pennant was raised by a 
color guard from Bradley Field, with 
accompanying music by the Field 
band. Presenting token pins to seven 
employees, including President Burt 
and four with 50-year records, Col. 
Guy H. Drewry of Springfield Ord- 
nance District urged each of the recip- 
ients to “wear it proudly, because it 
is not given lightly.” The other two 
receiving pins were Thomas R. Mol- 
loy, president of Unity Lodge No. 251, 
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The Army-Navy “E” for production 
achievement is raised at the Hamilton 
Standard plant, East Hartford, as the 
Bradley Field army band plays ‘*tAnchors 
Aweigh”. 


CIO and Edwin Schultz, chairman of 
the WPD committee. 


The following week Scovill Manu- 
facturing, Waterbury, was presented 
the joint production award, with some 
15,000 in attendance. Col. F. H. 
Payne, assistant district chief of 
Springfield Ordnance District, made 
the presentation in behalf of the Army 
and Navy. Lowell Thomas, famous 
radio commentator, acted as master of 
ceremonies. ““E” pins were awarded to 
14 employees with 50 years or more 
of continuous service. 


Other plants selected to receive the 
Army-Navy “E” include Remington 
Arms and Handy & Harman, Bridge- 
port; Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., 
Hamden; Cushman Chuck, Hanson- 
Whitney and Veeder-Root, Hartford; 
New Britain Machine, New Britain. 
Additional companies receiving the 
award will be acknowledged in the Oc- 
tober issue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 


The flag itself is swallow-tailed, with 
a white capital “E” in a yellow wreath 
of oak and laurel leaves on a vertically 
divided blue and red background. On a 
white border “Army” will be on the 
red background and “Navy” on the 
blue. The pin has a silver “E” (for 
excellence) surrounded by a wreath of 
oak leaves at its left and laurel leaves 
at its right. Upper and lower bars are 
Army red, the center bar Navy Blue. 

Procurement officers for the Army 
and local inspectors or supervisors for 
the Navy have been empowered to rec- 
ommend war plants for the award. 








WAR TIME INSURANCE: Prac- 
tically every industrial plant which 
carries fire insurance coverage has 
added war time insurance for its own 
protection. This form of insurance has 
been made available at very reason- 
able rates through the underwriting 
fund provided by an Act of Congress, 
and brokers have been diligent in ad- 
vising their clients on the subject. 

But many concerns have not ade- 
quately adjusted their basic coverage 
in various lines to the times. Insur- 
ance protection requirements vary 
both with broad economic conditions 
and the affairs of the individual com- 
pany, and should be reviewed periodi- 
cally in the light of changed conditions. 
New buildings, equipment, and other 
facilities have been acquired; the cost 
of replacement of old facilities has in- 
creased and may virtually be irreplace- 
able; there may be a drastic change 
in the type of goods produced; larger 
and more precious inventories may be 
carried and materials and parts may 
be in the hands of subcontractors. The 
policy of periodic review does not nec- 
essarily imply constant increase of cov- 
erage and expense for there are fre- 
quently occasions when curtailment 
may be called for as is the case where 
there are extensive seasonal fluctuations 
in inventories. 

























You should 
write for our 
booklet ‘‘What 
We Do and 
How We Work”’ 







AGCOUNTING HINTS 


(Contributed by Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants ) 


Although many long established 
concerns have been able to accumulate 
substantial surplus accounts which 
would enable them to weather severe 
casualty losses, the funds for the most 
part have been invested in plant ex- 
pansion or otherwise and are not in 
readily available form and they are 
not much better off than the newer 
concerns when it comes to meeting or 
financing a major interruption of busi- 
ness operations. Both new and old con- 
cerns have deemed it prudent policy to 
carry Business Interruption insurance. 

Business Interruption insurance 
(formerly designated as Use and Occu- 
pancy) indemnifies the assured for the 
loss of profits sustained due to the 
shut down of a plant caused by the 
fire, etc. It also covers the fixed ex- 
penses which must be carried until the 
plant can be restored to operation. In- 
cluded in this classification are the 
compensation of executives and key 
men in the plant, leasehold expenses, 
taxes, and various contractual obliga- 
tions. How vital this may be can 


readily be determined by any com- 
petent executive from his knowledge 
of the difficulty of obtaining materia! 
and equipment, and the backlog of 
unfilled orders. The mere recovery of 
the value of the physical loss sustained 
does not compensate for these concur- 


PRODUCTION RESULTS —ARE YOU GETTING THEM? 


OUR CLIENTS ARE! 


is because “something has been added”. To their own capable staffs have been added the experi- 
ence and ability of WORDEN ENGINEERS. 


Would you like to know the results this “combination” has achieved in New England Industry? 


They are meeting and beating their war contract schedules. This 


The 


STATLER BUILDING 


ORDEN COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our 11th year of leadership” 


rent losses which may even exceed the 
other. 

Apart from the direct losses which 
might thus be sustained by the com- 
pany and its stockholders, there is a 
secondary obligation involved of a 
moral nature which is becoming gen- 
erally recognized, and that is to the 
employees and to the community. 
Throughout the State there are nu- 
merous towns and villages where there 
is but a single industry and in the 
event of an extended shut-down con- 
siderable hardship would ensue to in- 
nocent victims. 

A survey from an actuarial source 
disclosed the extent of the business 
casualties following serious plant fires: 
approximately 45% never resumed 
business and over 25% were badly 
handicapped by _ curtailed credit 
ratings. 
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COST ACCOUNTANTS RESUME 
ACTIVITIES: Hartford Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants will hold the first meeting 
of its twenty-first season on Tuesday, 
September 15. Major Paul A. Wilks, of 
Springfield Ordnance District, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts will speak on the 
subject of “Accounting Under Gov- 
ernment Contracts.” 


The index of business activity in 
Connecticut registered its ninth con- 
secutive rise, and at close to 100% 
above normal in July is more than 
twenty-five points above the same 
period in 1941. Contrary to the Con- 
necticut pattern, the United States 
index fell off fractionally, thereby 
showing the third successive decline. 

Non-agricultural employment in 
the state rose in July despite further 
contraction in consumer industries and 
the normal seasonal decline in the oper- 
ations of those establishments not yet 
affected by the war effort. Disturbing 
factors for the immediate future are 
seen in the acute shortages of brass, 
copper, steel and other materials so 
vital to the support of the metal work- 
ing industries in Connecticut whose 
production in dollar value accounts for 


a major portion of the state’s manu- 
factures. Possibly this problem of dis- 
tribution accounts in some measure for 
the movement toward fewer shifts 
and elimination of Sunday work on the 
part of several companies in the state. 

Coinciding with the increase in em- 
ployment there was a rise in the index 
of the manhours worked in Connecti- 
cut factories to approximately 146% 
above normal. Latest earnmgs and 
hours figures show that the average 
Connecticut male factory employee 
received in May $51.33 for a 48.7 
hour week. The United States average 
was $42.15 and 43.5 hours per week. 
Connecticut female employees percen- 
tagewise fared even better, receiving 
$29.34 for 43.1 hours of work com- 
pared with the national average of 
$23.18 and 39.0 hours. Of similar in- 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


terest is the fact that information just 
released on income payments shows 
that 1941 income payments to individ- 
uals increased in Connecticut by 26% 
over 1940. The increase for the nation 
as a whole averaged 20%. Connecti- 
cut’s increase was exceeded by but six 
other states, principally agricultural. 
On a per capita basis Connecticut in- 
dividuals received $1,077 in 1941 
against the United States average of 
$696. 

Construction work in progress dur- 
ing July declined, the index falling 
almost ten points to an estimated 46% 
above normal. Residential construction 
continued to slump. Tentative defense 
housing marked for Connecticut under 
the new housing bill includes approxi- 
mately 2,700 homes and 5,500 dormi- 
tory type rooms. Relatively little in- 
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dustrial building is taking place and 
such contracts as are being awarded 
are mostly for alterations or repairs 
and construction of small units. 

Electric power production in Con- 
necticut has been increasing at an un- 
precedented pace. For the first six 
months of 1942 sales by the four 
major companies, accounting for over 
95% of the supply, were 20% greater 
than a year ago. The six months’ total 
exceeded the full year’s volume of 
every year prior to 1936. 

On August 8, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of 
Wholesale Prices stood at 98.6% of 
the 1926 level. Average prices for the 
nearly 900 commodities making up 
the series were at exactly the same level 
as in the week of April 25, just before 
the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion was issued and but 0.1% higher 
than a month ago. Since August, 1941 
the index has risen 10% while the 
farm products and food series have 
risen 20% and 16%, respectively, the 
largest increases recorded for any of 
the sub-indexes. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that while from 
June, 1941 to June, 1942 the cost at 
retail of fifty-eight foods, chosen as 
representative of the annual purchases 
by a typical workingman’s family, had 
risen 15%, the amount actually paid 
to farmers rose 26% while the farm- 
ers’ share of the retail value was 21% 
above the 1935-1939 average. 

For the four weeks ending August 
8, department store sales in the United 
Stats were off 1% from the corres- 
ponding 1941 period, while cumulative 
sales for the year to date were 12% 
over the same period last year. With 
adjustments for price changes, depart- 
ment store sales in 1942 compare, on 
the basis of volume, less favorably with 
1941. Despite the downward cycle of 
retail trade in general throughout the 
country, both Bridgeport and New 
Haven continue to run ahead of the 
averages set up by their respective 
Federal Reserve Districts both on the 
basis of month to month and cumula- 
tive reports. Sales by independent re- 
tailers, including department stores, in 
Connecticut for the latest month cov- 
ered show that June sales in 1942 were 
off 9% compared with June of 1941 
and that for the first half of 1942 
sales were only 4% above the corres- 
ponding period of 1941. A decrease of 
3% was reported for June sales com- 
pared with the previous month. 

Between June and July the cost of 
living in the United States, as meas- 
ured by the index of the National In- 


dustrial Conference Board, rose 0.2%. 
Increases were shown for thirty-four 
of sixty-seven cities surveyed while 
living costs remained unchanged in 
nine cities. The monthly increase was 
attributed principally to food which 
rose almost 1%. Since July, 1941 the 
index has risen 9.7%. 


THE LINES ARE BUSY 


(Continued from page 5) 


“Hello,” long since dropped by pro- 
gressive concerns, is a time-waster— 
not the word itself, but the string of 
questions and answers it precipitates 
before the caller learns who’s speaking. 
The telephone company has for years 
stressed this matter of usage, and sets 
the pace itself with prompt, intelligent 
and courteous telephone answering by 
all its employees, from office-boy to 
president. With war needs making 
proper usage imperative, rather than a 
mere matter of putting a concern’s 
best foot forward, an intensive cam- 
paign has been mapped out. Represen- 
tatives of the telephone company are 
conferring with responsible officials of 
every large industrial and commercial 
telephone user in the state, pointing 
out the necessity and advantages of em- 
ployee education in this respect. Hav- 
ing enlisted the co-operation of the 
business concerns, the company then 
provides posters, booklets and similar 
aids for an employee education pro- 
gram. Consultation with the PBX 
switchboard operators in each plant 
helps fit the program to any individual 
problems peculiar to the plant. 
After hearing about the material 
supplied by the telephone company to 
help put across the idea of better tele- 
phone usage, an official of one factory 
with more telephones than many siz- 
able Connecticut towns said: “This 
may be a coincidence, but I spent one 
hour with my publicity group this 
morning discussing what could be done 
along this line of ‘good usage.” Now 
you come around with just what we’re 
looking for. This material is what we 
need to put it across.” 
Typical of points stressed in the 
business usage campaign are these 
simple fundamentals which can help 
everybody to better telephone service: 
1—Answer promptly—Answer the 
telephone on the first ring, if pos- 
sible. : 

2—Answer by name — “Hello” 
doesn’t mean a thing to the per- 
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INCREASE IN TELEPHONE CALLS 
FROM THREE CONNECTICUT CITIES TO 
WASHINGTON DURING LAST 12 MONTHS 
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son who is calling. Try “Produc- 
tion Department, Jones speaking.” 

3—Speak clearly—Speak directly 
into the telephone, your lips about 
one-half inch from the mouth- 
piece. Don’t whisper, don’t shout, 
just speak pleasantly in your 
natural voice. 

4—Keep a pad and pencil handy— 
Be ready to take any necessary 
notes. 

5—Be brief—Plan your conversation 
ahead of time. 

6—Provide coverage—Have someone 
answer your teléphone when you 
are away from your desk. 

7—Leave word when out—Let some- 
one know where you can _ be 
located. 

8—Look up the number—Wrong 
numbers mean extra calls. When 
in doubt use your telephone di- 
rectory. 

9—Keep a list of frequently called 
numbers—Place your call by 
number, not “Get me 
Smith.” 

10—Stay on the line—Your calls get 
through quicker when you stay 
on the line. 

11—Wait for dial tone—Wait until 
you hear the dial tone before dial- 
ing a number—you’ll just have 
to dial again if you don’t. 

12—Give the operator all necessary 
information on Long Distance 
calls—Tell her the type of call 
(Station-to-Station or Person-to- 
Person), the name of the town 
and the telephone number. 

These simple measures, easily ap- 

plied, can play a big part in ridding 

America’s speechways of congestion. 

Good business sense recommended 

them in peacetime; today they are a 

weapon for victory. 





“RES JUDICATA” 


1942 TAX BILL—The Association’s 
views on this controversial measure 
have been presented before the Senate 
Finance Committee by Richard F. 
Berry, Association counsel. 

Proposals, differing from the bill as 
presently written, were made respect- 
ing the lowering of the surtax rates, 
putting the excess profits tax on a 
sliding scale basis, postwar refunds, 
deductions for debt payments, auto- 
matic extension for three months of 
filing returns, withholding tax, con- 
solidated returns, and the retroactive 
treatment proposed for fiscal year tax- 
payers. Much publicity was given by 
the press to the suggestion that if a 
withholding tax must become law, the 
employer should be allowed to give his 
employees tax stamps which would 
represent the amount of tax withheld. 
This suggestion would eliminate any 
extra bookkeeping. 


PATENTS—The “radical” boys, Sen- 
ators Bone, O’Mahoney, La Follette, 
have introduced legislation $. 2303 and 
S. 2491 which would emasculate the 
patent system. For some months the 
Justice Department has been holding 
star chamber proceedings before the 
Senate Patents Committee, attempting 
to prove that (at least it is the in- 
nuendo) the war would have been won 
long ago if the vicious patent system 
with its consequent monopolies and re- 
straining of trade had not existed. The 
practice of the Justice Department is 
to parade before that committee the 
facts of anti-trust cases already tried. 
In other words, the Justice Depart- 
ment has substituted a political com- 
mittee for the courts before which to 
expend its wrath against the American 
patent system. 

Of course, it is easier to do this be- 
fore such a committee, as there is gen- 
erally no defense. 


NLRB—A Federal district court has 
recently ruled that a company engaged 
in secret war work can bar an NLRB 
representative from access to its plant. 
The decision stated the requirement 
that the representative be authorized 
by the Army or Navy. The NLRB 
will appeal. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE — Thirty- 
four types of industries have been 
designated as “essential activities”, 


while 138 types of jobs have been 
classified as “‘critical shortage occupa- 
tions”. 

Local draft boards are supplied with 
these lists and are expected to give at 
least temporary deferment to any man 
who is in a “critical shortage occupa- 
tion” and working in a plant desig- 
nated as an “essential activity”. The 
length of deferment depends on the 
degree of the person’s skill and the 
length of time necessary to train an- 
other person to replace the former. 
If an employee does not have an essen- 
tial or critical shortage job in a war 
plant, he will be given an opportunity 
to become essential before he is in- 
ducted. 

Incidentally, in the first draft case 
which was appealed to the President, 
and which decision set the precedent 
that an absolute essentially skilled 
worker should not be drafted in any 
event, the particular worker affected 
never was aware of the appeal until 
he read about it in the papers. He had 
had a serious accident prior to the ter- 
mination of his first deferment period 
and while the appeal was being made, 
was suffering such extensive injuries 
that he could hardly walk about. 
Neither the local board nor the county 
board, nor the President, knew of this 
physical condition, and therefore, the 
whole case was purely academic. 


RENEGOTIATION CONTRACTS 
—Despite frequent publicity presented 
before Congress as to the large amounts 
being recovered under this provision 
of the law, it is generally considered 
that the system is unworkable and 
should be discarded. Proposals are being 
made to produce the same desired re- 
sult through changes in the tax bill. 
At the present time it is ridiculous to 
have a law on the one hand which 
definitely determines the amount of 
profits the company should be allowed 
to retain, and on the other hand, to 
give an individual person or board full 
authority and discretion to decide the 
amount of profits the company should 
be allowed to withhold. 

In this vicinity, if the representa- 
tives of the Price Adjustment Boards 
of the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission are allowed to have their 
own way, they consider that a 2% 
profit is sufficient. 

This procedure, together with the 
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90% tax on the 2% remaining, cer- 
tain causes a tremendous incentive to 
stay in business. 


P.S. “Res Judicata” not only 
does not approve but censures Con- 
gress severely for not objecting to 
the fact that all benefits to depend- 
ents of men in the Armed Forces 
are not to be disbursed until on or 
after November 1. It is a great 
problem to determine whether or 
not the election date has anything 
to do with this. 


CHLORINATED 
HYDROCARBONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


with caution. Contamination of the 
skin and hair should be avoided and 
the inhalation of vapor concentrations 
as low as 0.3 milligrams of chloro- 
prene (83.0 parts per million) per 
liter of air may cause toxic symptoms. 
Early detection of incipient poisoning 
is possible because of alteration of the 
icteric index, the presence of albumin 
in the urine, and a lowering of the 
blood pressure. Loss of weight, indi- 
gestion and catarrhal conditions of 
the respiratory tract are complaints 
that may also indicate incipient poi- 
sonings. 


Chlorinated Naphthalenes and Di- 
phenyls 

This group of chlorinated hydro- 
carbons is used extensively in the elec- 
trical industry for insulating wire and 
in the manufacture of electrical con- 
densers. Their electrical, heat and 
moisture resisting properties make 
them particularly applicable to this 
industry. The chlorinated naphthalenes 
range in degree of chlorination from 
mono to octachlornaphthalene, depend- 
ing upon the number of hydrogen 
atoms substituted. The commercial 
products usually consist of mixtures 
of the various derivatives. Mixtures of 
tri and tetra, and of tetra, penta and 
hexachlornaphthalene with chlorinated 
diphenyls are commonly used. 

Contact with these materials, or 
their vapor or dust, has caused severe 
cases of dermatitis with itching, pap- 
ules and the formation of comedones. 
Cases of yellow atrophy of the liver 
have resulted from injurious concen- 





trations of these materials in the atmos- 
phere. 

The definite health hazard associated 
with the use of these materials is fully 
recognized and effective control meas- 
ures have been developed and _ insti- 
tuted in industries using them regu- 
larly. 

Recently, however, several cases of 
dermatitis developed among workers 
soldering insulated wires which had 
been shipped to the plant with the in- 
sulating covering already applied. 
Heat from the soldering operations 
liberated sufficient concentrations of 
chlorinated naphthalenes to cause an 
acneform skin eruption. 

Manufacturing plants should be 
particularly alert, during present con- 
ditions of maximum production, for 
new materials which may present un- 
expected health hazards. In addition 
to the representative group of chlorin- 


By CHARLES BRUNELLE, Public 
Relations Counsel, Hartford 


CHIEF OF PUBLIC Relations 
Branch of Army Air Force: “Stimula- 
tion of morale among key groups of 
industrial workers is an important 
duty of public relations officers. The 
best media for this type of public 
relations are the industrial house maga- 
zines.” Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, has available for executives 
applying on business letterheads two 
reports: “Employee Magazines” and 
“The Contents of 325 Employee 
Magazines.” .. . 
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NUMEROUS COMPANIES, stimu- 
lated by need for improved employee 
morale, have prepared photographic 
exhibits, showing exactly where prod- 
ucts go and how used in war or war 
industry. Others use actual models, 
others motion pictures. In all cases, 
noticeably increased morale has been 


ated hydrocarbons mentioned above, 
new compounds are being developed 
and finding new applications. Re- 
cently, chlorinated paraffine oils have 
been added to some cutting oils to 
give them qualities desired for high- 
speed cutting operations. Oils con- 
taining these materials are particularly 
irritating to the skin and have caused 
cases of chloracne. The compositions 
of various solvents, thinners or dilu- 
ents used in paints and lacquers are 
changing constantly with the intro- 
duction of materials which may pre- 
sent new health hazards. 

The services of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Hygiene of the Connecticut 
State Department of Health are avail- 
able to industries desiring medical, 
chemical or engineering assistance in 
the study or control of conditions 
which may adversely affect the health 
of the industrial workers. 


reported. . . . General Motors is said 
to be planning production of a com- 
plete motion picture show, featuring 
name talent, every two months. This 
and 15-minute radio show go into 
GM plant cities, the air program as 


often as four times a day. 
Northern Pump Company pays a tire 
man to go through plant parking lot, 
fixing tires... . 


x * * 
IF NOT GUILTY, better say so. 


Some innocent, fast-growing firms are 
considered labor pirates by general 
public. Clear it up by telling out loud 
how you got the men, or why they 
came to you in the first place... . 


zk kk 
HINTED IN THIS column a few 


months ago, making matrices of used 
printing plates is now worth second 
thought as WPB order, effective Octo- 
ber 1, restricts sale of new plates to 
those who have turned in old metal. 
. . . Hinted here last month, prep- 
aration of company biography of war 
work for post war proof is pointed 
up by RCA lawyer protesting re- 
opening of 10-year old Government 
case, because leading attorneys have 
died “‘and much of the evidence on our 
side has been lost or forgotten.” .. . 


x kk 
ARMY-NAVY RULING on adver- 


tising as admissible item of cost in 
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WOOD LOCKERS 


3-Week Delivery 
NO PRIORITY 


kk 


MISCELLANEOUS 
STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
and FURNITURE 
NO PRIORITY 


kkk 
WOOD DESK, CHAIRS 
and FILES with steel 
drawer bodies and suspensions 
IN STOCK 
NO PRIORITY 


BARNEY’S INC. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
TELEPHONE 7-8129 


government contracts: . certain 
kinds of advertising of an industrial 
or institutional nature, placed in trade 
or technical journals . . . for the pur- 
pose of offering financial support to 
such . .. journals” are considered 
“an operating expense incurred as a 
matter of policy”. . . . Treasury De- 
partment, on same subject, regarding 
deductibility: “The test . . . is 
whether (advertising expenditures) 
are ordinary and necessary and bear a 
reasonable relation to the business ac- 
tivities in which the enterprise rela- 
tion to the business activities in which 
the enterprise is engaged. This is not 
intended to exclude institutional ad- 
vertising in reasonable amounts or 
good-will advertising to influ- 
ence the buying habits of the pub- 
lic”. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
come so thick and fast, best to pay 
$1.50 for year’s subscription to 
Monthly Catalog of U. S. Public 
Documents, ordered through Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 





Il’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Advertising Printing 


The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 


Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 


Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Aircraft Accessories 

McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 

Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 

Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 


Warren 


United 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 


Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Scovill 


The Waterbury Button Co 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 


Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
[he Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 

pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 


Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Balls s 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 


Barrels s 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


The Fletcher Terry Co 


Ba Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 


Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co 


Meriden 


Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
New Britain 
(ball and 
Stamford 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp 
roller) 

Bells 
tevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 

Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 


The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Meriden 
New 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Board Company 


Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Colonial Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Blower Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


. Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 


Norwich 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets ‘and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


; Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 


: Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 
Broaching 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
J Brooms—Brushes 

lhe Fuller Brush Co 

= Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
New Britain 
Naugatuck 
Staffordville 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


The Hawie Mfg Co 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co 

The Waterbury Button Co 


: Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
5 fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


Cable 
The Wiremold Co 


e (electric, non-metallic 
Sheathed) 


Hartford 
5 Cams 
Che Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


; Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
; 688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
y Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
New Britain 
(gray iron and 
Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Thompsonville 


New London 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
brass) 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
; Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of American 
The Chromium Process Company 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Waterbury 
Derby 


New Haven 












Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Masitera) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric. 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 


503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 


The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and _ service 


tubing) Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 

Copper Sheets Waterbury 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 

Corrugated Shipping Cases 
& D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


DL 


o Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

The J) B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton and Jute Batting 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Cut Stone 


The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictanhone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
Dies West Haven 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 


Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 


Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Drop Forgings 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Hartford 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 

Atwater Mfe Co Planteville 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Dowel Pins 

The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Middletown 


Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Silex Co 
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Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Eye Control New Haven 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 

The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 

Electric Fixture Wire Ansonia 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Panel Boards New Haven 

The Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


New London 


Plainville 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrotypes 

W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
Elevators New Haven 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 


General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 


passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 


Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Diy United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
(Manufactures) Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—AIll Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


st New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


Milldale 


Foundries 

Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
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Foundry Riddles 
P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


The John 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 


The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 


80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surface, internal, and special) 


Shelton 


New Haven 


19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 


The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ine 
Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 

























































































































































































































































































Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 


) & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 

A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
I.ehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 


engravers, 
New Haven 


The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 


work only) i Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 


Machinery 
Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 


The Hallden 


The Standard 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming : 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 


and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


New London 
Waterbury 


Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Waterbury 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Scovill 


Bristol 
Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


Metal Stampings 


The Autoyre Co (small) Oakville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 22 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
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Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 
Millboard 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


(steel) 141 
New Haven 
(heat resisting for 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Brewery St 


The Sessions Foundry Co. 


nou ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 

The Raybestos Div of a Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 

Bridgeport 


Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paperboard 

Connecticut Corrugated Box Div 


Co Inc 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robert Gair 
Portland 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
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Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 
Schick Inc. (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 


The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 


New Haven 


kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 

motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Rayhestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 

(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets | 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 


copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 


T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybhestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Ca Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 

The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


New Haven 


; _. Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band 
Saw) artford 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 

The Rlake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 

and ground type only 

19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 

Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%"capacity) 
ew Haven 
Waterbury 


(Advt.) 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
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Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 

Screws (Machine) 
The Cease Manufacturing Company 

Waterbury 

Scythes 


Winsted Manufacturing Co 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold rae Hartford 
nals 
The H C Cook Co Ge card files) 
32 Beaver St 
Silks 


Winsted 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Soap p 
The J] B Williams Co (industrial soaps, 
soaps, shaving soaps) 


Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
arene Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Uwen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
New London 


toilet 
Glastonbury 


New Haven 


Derby 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
‘the Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
, Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


—CONTINUED— 


Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Bristol 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric ‘Tool Co 


Middletown 
The Walton Co 


New Haven 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
Co (recording and automatic 
Waterbury 


Moodus 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 


Jewett City 


The Bristol 
control) 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 

The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Tools 
™ Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 


41 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc Coen? tooth metal 
cutting) 3 Hull St Shelton 

Tools, Dies & Fixteres 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 

The Gong Bell Co 

The N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Lift 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware we (lift) 
Tube Clip 
The H C Cook Co en collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Vacuum Botties and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwick 


Vacuum Cleaners 


The Spencer Turbine Ce Hartford 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Bridgeport 


Ine (oil burner wicks) 


copper & 
Waterville 
Glenville 
Milldale 


Middletown 


re ; 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
oth 


Wire Cl 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Ine (all meshes and metals) 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Oakville 


Southport 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford oe. (jute carpet) Simsbury 


nc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 





FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR SALE—One ton Electric Triplex Hoist, 220 volts, 14 feet lift. 
S. E. 162. 


WANTED —A water heater for heating raw river water, for use in 
beater room of paper mill, In submitting your offer please give full 
details and specifications, and also capacity. Address S. E. 168. 


FOR SALE —3,700 Ibs. 21/32” Dia. Cold Drawn Steel Screw Stock, 
12’ 11” lengths. Address S. E. 169. 


FOR SALE—A quantity of steel pulleys, split and solid, of all sizes; 
also shafting, hangers, hanger boxes, etc. Address S. E. 170. 


FOR SALE—Three horizontal tubular boilers good for pressure of 
150 Ibs. In excellent condition, quadruple riveted, 72” in diameter, 
96 three and one-quarter inch tubes, 18 feet long, built by Bigelow 
of New Haven, April 8, 1918. Have not been used for 6 or 8 years. 


Must be removed for needed space. Address S. E. 171. 


WANTED: By New Haven concern, one used elevator for factory use. 
Address S. E. 172. 


FOR SALE—Ideal manufacturing site on Railroad Avenue, Bridge- 
port. Architect has already prepared plan for two-story brick building 
30 x 140 ft. which, together with cost of land, can be completed for 
$47,000. Practically all the iron girders, etc. are on the ground and 
the balance is available with proper rating. Address S$. E. 175. 


FOR RENT—Factory space formerly used as automobile salesrooms as 
follows: 20,000 sq. ft. in Ansonia; 5,000 sq. ft. in Derby; 7500 sq ft. 
in West Haven; 5,000 sq. ft. in Branford; and 20,000 sq. ft. in New 
Haven. S. E. 176. 


WAR WORK WANTED—Company AAAI financially rated, with 
100,000 square feet working space, has assembly facilities, foot and 
power presses, hand and automatic screw machines, plain and universal 
millers, single and multiple head lathes, drill presses, tappers, etc., desires 
additional war work of a continuous nature. Address P. O. Box 535, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT 


PRODUCTION WORK WANTED... 
with Connecticut manufacturer . 
familiar with filling defense contracts . . . penalties, etc. attached to 


same . . 31 years of age and single . . . interviews appreciated 
. « « Address P, W. 625. 


EXECUTIVE—Market-Minded. Knows advertising, sales manage- 
ment and co-ordination with production. Has been active, both large 
and small business. As assistant to president, has been trouble shooter 
in large organization. Has built national distributing forces. Under- 
stands people, customer relations. Excellent styling sense. Export in 
market and product research for long-range planning. Address P. W. 
627. 


GRADUATE of Georgetown University Law School. Extensive law 
experience. Also corporate, personal and other tax work, general cor- 
porate, contract, estate, real estate, banking, etc. Business experience as 
well as legal. Interested in business and legal work connected with 
armament or munition. Address P. W. 628. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 
and Plant Installation experience. Familiar with mechanical and build- 


ing trades. Interested in Plant Engineering and Maintenance. Address 
P. W. 629. 


EDITORIAL —Experienced newspaper and magazine writer desires 
permanent connection as member of editorial staff of a house organ 
or field magazine. He has a well established name as a columnist. 
Desires to locate in vicinity of Hartford. Address P, W. 630. 


GRADUATE of Wesleyan University and Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism; four years experience as newspaper reporter 
and copy editor; hard, accurate, efficient worker; age 27, married, good 
health; seeks public and employee relations work handling publicity, 
company and employee publications, et cetera. Address P. W. 631. 


EXPERIENCED FOUNDRY LABORER aged 34, and a BRASS 
CASTER, aged 48, are now available for work in the Bridgeport area. 
Address P. W. 632. 


Seven years experience 
have applied time study .. . 


A MAN 34 years of age with a B.S. Degree and five years experience 
as an organic chemist seeks a position in a Connecticut industry. For 
further details address P. W. 633. 


A BENCH MOLDER aged 39 living in the Bridgeport area seeks a 
position in a foundry, preferably near his home. Address P. W. 634. 


“NO TRAINING needed for me to go back into the brass business 


to replace drafted man. Practical experience all operations important 
shop accounting.” Address P. W. 635. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER, associated at present with large manu- 
facturer of precision made products, employing approximately 500 
people. 20 years’ experience in plant management, tool and die design 
and construction, costs, methods, production control, purchasing and 
industrial relations. Thorough technical background in mechanical 
engineering, cost accounting, business administration and factory man- 
agement. Age 45, married, seeks position as factory manager or works 
manager with a progressive manufacturing concern, Address P. W. 639. 


ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR—A former Connecticut bank executive 
age 47 with over 25 years experience in all branches of accounting and 
office management would like position with manufacturing concern, 
insurance company or other individual or corporation where his services 
would be of value. Address. P. W. 640. 


GRADUATE of New York University, B.C.S. Degree, 23 years experi- 
ence in general and cost accounting, office management, chief accountant 
and statistician, general plant and factory accountant, desires work in 
similar fields, preferably in New England. Address P. W. 641. 


CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Experienced 
in fuels, combustion, oil burners,—steam, hot water and hot air heating 
—lubricants, desires technical, sales, service or maintenance position on 


salaried basis. Address P. W. 644. 


EXECUTIVE with 18 years experience in production and high pres- 
sure distribution, available to expedite electrical and radio material, or 


any other responsible position with manufacturer. Age 43. Married. 
Address P. W. 651. 


EXECUTIVE-SECRETARY. Woman with 4'% years Bureau of In- 
vestigation experience and executive secretarial work of legal and insur- 
ance nature for 14 years desires position as executive-secretary. Forced 
to seek new position due to government regulations. Address P. W. 652. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires to get into industrial personnel work. Also 
experienced in typing and shorthand. Age 29. Available immediately. 
Address P. W. 653. 


GENERALLY CAPABLE executive desires position in war industry. 
Has held responsible sales and executive positions including General Sales 
Manager in two large concerns. Forced to seek new location due to gov- 
ernment regulation of manufacturing. Address P. W. 654. 


EXPERIENCED PURCHASING AGENT, 
manufacturing processes, now employed, 
Address P. W. 655. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR long experienced in all phases of publi- 
cation, from reporting to production of a finished paper or magazine, 
seeks position with manufacturer. Can handle employee recreation activ- 
ities. Family, College, 43, veteran first World War. Complete history and 
specimens with first communication. Address P. W. 657. 


SMALL ARMS EXPERT— Former Real Estate Executive, 20 years 
experience operating large New York City properties. Study of fire arms 
mechanisms and experimenting with them has been my hobby for 25 
years. Am thoroughly familiar with the mechanics of all types of self- 
loading arms. Skilled mechanic, 2 years experience instrument manufac- 
turing, one year in the shop. Presently employed. Wish position with 
manufacturer who needs my technical knowledge. Address P. W. 658 


(Ind.) 


with general 
consider change. 


familiar 
would 


IF—you plan to remain in business after we’ve swept-up Herr Schickl- 
gruber, then you need an all-around publicity and advertising man 
with a strong background in merchandising and marketing. Build for 
our new Tomorrow while knocking the h--l out of Hirohito. Former 
publicity director for large corset manufacturer and associate editor 
on daily trade newspaper. College education in Business Administration. 
Salary $85.00. Top-notch references. When can he Address 
P. W. 659. 


start? 
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fois a elena HARTFORD-CONNECTICUIT TRUST COMPANY °* 


ACTION.. 


HARTFORD 


* COMMERCIAL LOANS * 


Full Speed Ahead—TO VICTORY! 


In the continual effort to step up war pro- 
duction many plants need additional financ- 
ing . . . Extra money to meet bigger pay- 
rolls, to pay for new equipment, to carry 
longer inventories. We are extending credit 
for such purposes to Connecticut factories 
and we are equipped to continue this service 
whenever such financing will help to increase 
Victory production. Call on us. You will 
receive hearty cooperation and quick action. 
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THE HARTFORD ZONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 


HARTFORD [2:9 CONNECTICUT 
occu 


MIDDLETOWN @ WETHERSFIELO @ STAFFORD SPRINGS 
CAST HAMPTON © MERIDEN © ROCKVILLE © NORWICH 


-UST COMPANY « 
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A GOOD WARTIME COMBINATION 


PAD .... PENCIL... . TELEPHONE 


How easy it is to jot down all necessary informa- 
tion when someone calls . . . . if a pad and pencil 
are near your telephone. 


Think of the time that is saved when you don’t have to search your desk for an elusive pencil 
or say: “Hold the line” while you hunt up a piece of paper before you can take that impor- 
tant message. 


In these days when so many war messages are being delivered by telephone, anything you 
can do to save telephone circuit time helps win the war. So why not check now and see if 


your wartime combination is together . . . . Pad, Pencil and your Telephone. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


HE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD Sr ee ae rE 
COMPANY ' 


ce eee Se Bee 


85 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


we 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1942] CONNECTICUT 








